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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
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Over $66,000,000.00 
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“THE BEST INSURANCE IN THE 


“Vermont is famous the world over for its mountains of 
granite and marble. 
stability have also made famous the National Life Insurance 
Company, whose investment composition rests upon a bedrock 
foundation of equal solidity. 
through wars, panics and epidemics it has applied the actual 
market test to its asset valuations and has maintained its 
reserves according to the highest standards required by any 
Insurance Department. 


real opportunity.” 





Purely Mutual 


WORLD” 


These enduring qualities of strength and 


For seventy consecutive years, 


An agency with the National is a 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


Strong men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought to their 
attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. A finger on a button 
and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in industry or finance men scorn the 
need of protection. ‘The lesson of life insurance must be driven home to them. Never is it sought 
over the counter, but always it must be sold. And because it takes big strong men to meet other 
big strong men, life insurance presents big opportunities. 


No so many years ago the life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts of 
other businesses: men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their friends, 
But to-day the business of life insurance looks for successful men of affairs. The life insurance 
agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must bea fighter. He needs brains. He 
must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and well-mannered. And surely he must 
be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. In fact he must have every qualification neces- 
sary to a big business executive. To such men the business of selling life insurance does indeed 
offer wonderful opportunities. For such men there is no business offering greater independence 
and larger income than life insurance. 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Perfect Protection 
to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger field of prospects, it 
means less objections tobe overcome. All this because the Perfect Protection Policy has been 
developed with the greatest care to give its holders protection at every possible point. Perfect 
Protection policies give to their owners the peace of mind that comes from the absolute know- 
ledge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you com- 
plete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it does, add to 
those opportunities a connection with the Reliance Life. 


The RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

















Tne Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 3%, 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., uuder the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CIX, Number XXV, December 21, 1922; $4.00 per annum. 
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'How Much Life Insurance Should a Farmer Carry? 
q By Wituiam T. Nasu 


HE same rule regarding life insurance that ap- _ insures the life of his bull, for example, for $5000, and at the same 
plies to other business men, quite as properly _ time carries no insurance at all upon his own life, which is known to 
applies to the farmer. Since the farmer is as have been the case with a certain Iowa farmer, he is placing a high 
much a business man as is the merchant or the value upon the dumb animal, but no value at all upon himself as a 
steel manufacturer, his need for life insurance thinking, responsible human being. Of all things that a farmer has 
is every bit as great. Comparatively few to insure, his ability, experience, love and sense of his obligations— 
farmers realize this. Although millions of in other words, his life—is the most valuable of all to those who are 

: farmers carry life insurance, their policies are | dependent upon him. 

Ct in amount as compared with the policies carried by other busi- Savile yun. Bankes 

is men financially no better off than themselves and many farmers 
no life insurance at all. Our desire, therefore, is to render 

i farmer a service by pointing out to him some of the essential 

hi gs for him to consider in connection with this important subject. 


Most farmers, like most other business men, are in debt. They 
own only the equity in their farms, and often the value of this 
equity depends more on the farmer’s knowledge of farming, his 
credit and his good name, and his ability to manage—his life, in- 
i a os renee on the property value of the equity. The loss of this 
4 ' sale ife, therefore, would mean the loss of the equity also unless there is 
q Farming is a difficult business—and the farmer's wife would be sufficient life insurance to save it. Without this safeguard, all that 
blitle able to conduct that business successfully as would the wife he had worked for and all that he would have to leave to his family 
the banker or merchant be to manage the bank or store. It is uid be lost. 
nt awoman’s sphere. The Creator did not intend that she should Suppose, for example, that your family consists of four persons, 
_™ the duties of a wife and mother and fulfill her high mission your wife, yourself and two young children; that the farm is worth 
life and then, with her children to care for, be forced to do a $10,000, and is mortgaged for $5000; that you own personal prop- 
la's part. erty worth $3000, and owe sundry debts amounting to $1000. 
a The purpose of life insurance is to prevent this, and it is the 145... much Iife insurance should you carry? 

Bt duty of every husband and father to see that his wife and 

iden are thus protected. The farmer insures his buildings and To pay your debts 

Binsures them for their full insurable value, but his life, his family’s . For sickness and death expenses, perhaps : 

‘ ; : . To enable the family to live and to re-establish 
he dependence and perhaps their sole dependence, he may insure habit 

only a fraction of its value, if indeed he insures it at all. It also . For shrinkage and losses due to neglect of the farm, 
become common for the farmer to insure his cattle, horses and both during your illness and after 


Mer livestock, which is a wise thing for him to do, but when he 


Mopyright, 1922, by The Spectator Company, New York. (Continued on page 8) 
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THE SUICIDE RECORD FOR 1921 _. TABLE II 
Suicides in 95 American Cities 
a . 1921 ss 
Rate for Last Year Was 15.7 Per 100,000 of Population Population Suicides witide Rate 
Atlantic City...... 51,441 wa es Per 100,009 
Auburn 36,440 9 11,7 
EVIDENCE OF INCREASED EFFORT TO CONCEAL FACTS Augusta .......... 54,281 4 
. > 5 
Battmiore ....6.0c< si 760,340 103 9.2 
x a : i BYGRNO: 65.0.0 5 ac 80,035 4 13.5 
Pacific Coast Cities Have Highest Rates—Reason Given Is Presence There of Financial —— tite eee e eens 760,165 90 a 
Derelicts and Disappointed Health Seekers i nag eaueeeree ‘cu be 10,7 
Brooklyn .......... 2,078,003 207 by 
By Dr. Freverrck L. HorrMan Balialo .....css008 519,546 0 
C brid 54 10,4 
7 ee x - ambridge 110,47 . 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America Cipla. cece 119°656 * = 
a RORER 6 SSilatse ce 44-786 4 be 
Suicide cases fill the newspapers as a matter legislation which makes suicide not a defence eens » eau ais 2,771,298 459 168 
of routine and without attracting the slightest to an action in which a restrictive clause is a EET EK pl on 145 
ai to levelaad ........ 3, iu 
serious attention. Suicides are expected as a_ insisted upon as necessary for the company’s ee mince eis pa 28 iit 
5 : : Orcerc nes 22,277 
matter of course, just as years ago yellow protection. Some twenty years ago, the experi- a BaRvoUne ee 158,093 7 Py 
fever reports from the South were looked for- ment was tried of making policies non-forfeit- petri 2000000177" 1 pooped a 21,3 
; ? : aps setganil . -- EReeE eee ,073, 728 - : 
ward to with apathy and indifference. Except able, in the event of suicide, from date of issue, a grkcovenn: 102,096 19 186 
: i 3 4 ‘ ELIZADEED » 6:6 306-9: /0:4:010 { 7 ” 
for some sensational or dramatic feature, but the experiment was soon discontinued as_ Erie ............. 97.460 9 Le 
suicidal occurrences leave the public unmoved. opposed to the best interests of all concerned. irate mes csie rien 6 5.0 
z 7 4 a é TCHDUTH wee ccccee 0 
Every day, cases occur which bear evidence During 1921, the official returns for 95 Gloucester ......... 22,722 ; A 
of soundness or unsoundness of mind which, American cities report a suicide rate of 15.7 se llr ana sites re b> pr 
; * ere 3, 90, 
at least, would seem to suggest the value of per 100,000. During the previous year, these a 55,380 10 18,1 
: . sg “ DOME: 6 4.40 bice-6 67,89 , 
medical concern with borderland cases. Col- same cities had experienced the lowest rate on Holyoke ........... 60/626 _ > 
lectively, the amount of preventable loss of life record since 1900, or 12.4 per 100,000. The 2dianapclis ....... ee ¢ 13.8 
E : 3 : : Z : : : yacksonville ....... »765 20.7 
involved in these cases is assuming considerable highest rate during that period was experienced Jersey City ........ 302,641 33 10.9 
ti t di a 1 ‘ 08 h Ai . JOWUNStOWN ..o-0:o00-0s 69,190 5 m9 
propor ions, ye no disease receives ess aen- in 1908, when it was 21.6. During the twenty- EAWEENCE oo 0555 os 95,627 17 178 
tion than this largely unnecessary affliction of five-year period, as shown by Table I, the rate — dae . Peis rr 8 14.1 
mera E 3 j LOS AMNGSGIER: o56.0.0:05 . 172 ” 
civilized mankind. While every problem of has changed from 17.6 during 1901-05, to 19.5 Louisville ......... 36.219 oe rise 
social welfare or economic advance has its during 1906-10, and to 20.4 during rg11-15, de- OWN vt : = i 
well-supported and active organization, self- creasing to 15.2 during 1916-19, and to 15.7 oo sete ceeeees 49,855 8 16.0 
‘ ° ° 2 ‘ Z Manchester ........ 79,688 
murder is left alone. The only organization during 1921. It is probably safe to assume that, - Weaketion & Bronx. aati st 546 ree 
concerned with the prevention of suicide is in the country at large, some 15,000 people —. PEL AER EAS eae os ves 
; ae? ay senile Milwaukee ........ 70,028 17.9 
the “Save a Life League,” under the direction ended their lives by self-destruction during the Minneapolis 392,890 70 178 
of the Reverend Mr. Warren of New York course of last year. It is equally safe to tg ee pgs : Be 
: i PaDOLt. ocala. 47,43 7 ‘ 
city, poorly supported and _ inadequately ——" AROS ae 119,668 14 117 
* las 424,672 § 
financed, yet serving a useful purpose, the value - TABLE to Be New Bedford ..... 125,051 a is 
and extent of which cannot be measured in the Suicides in 95 Americam Cities or a 7c inorl Reet aoe [ her 
a : e é . ANS ..+6-. 394,66 ) 7. 
number of cases which receive attention. There je iste 100,000 Newport .......... 30,903 a aes 
i 2 ear opulation Suicides Population et a re 47,019 6 12.8 
is the most urgent need for an adequately 195) 16,561,949 2,585 16.6 Oakland .......... 226,652 58 25.6 
financed national effort, on the one hand, con- 1901........ 17,109,426 2,686 15.7 ens teen teens _ 40 19.8 
; : ; : BOD? oo cia sleiers 17,656,899 2,969 6.§ ANGE «+ +.+- ++ 0+ ee 33,82 3 8.9 
cerned with research into underlying condi- j993/°°''"** 18204372 3°317 rig PRMUREE os ont sens 65,300 12 18.4 
tions, and, on the other hand, for the establish- 1904........ 18,750,843 3,547 18.9 Paterson «0+ +e+e0 ae sr 134 
: ‘ ( é DOB. 6.6 515.550 19,299,318 3,509 18.2 Petersburg ........ 32,055 4 12.5 
ment of agencies adequate to deal with a  1906........ 19,846,591 3,360 16.9 — nieieitienie 1,865,396 257 13.8 
ee OES 20,394,263 3,854 18.9 ittsburgh 596,698 83 13.9 
lamentable situation. 1908.02... 20,941,736 4°52 21.6 Pittsfield veaeesees 43,254 5 11.6 
: : ° : - TODOS en ces 21,489,209 4,391 20.4 ortland, Maine.... 70,914 7 9.9 
Life a ; nie ipmemani have a direct i an 22,036,608 4,322 19.6 Portland, Oregon... 266,460 51 19.1 
pecuniary interest in this matter, for no amount 1911........ 22,550,310 4,623 20.5 ac sag tent eee ee rs 25 oe 
= SN ae ¢ 57 5 9.5 WCDI ccc ccssccers 2,757 4 9, 
of mortality waste falls more needlessly upon cae pete hacke oe erears ae 3 Quincy. <.sccsceie ce 35,888 5 13.9 
the policyholders, whose dividends are re- 1914........ 24,091,752 5,056 21.0 Reading ......++++. 109,616 22 20.1 
: cane gaa ee 24,604,467 5,153 20.9 Richmond . isc ses 178,459 19 10.6 
duced or whose cost of insurance is increased 1916........ 25,119,320 4,552 18.1 ee Ronee 307,634 37 12.0 
; oe “ee ty en 25,633,103 4.316 16.8 ACTAMENEO 6.0:66% 060 69,098 15 21.7 
as a result of self-murder. _ While the suicide joi9°°°°' °°" 26/146 888 3/839 14.7 Salem ..... ESS 42,388 3 71 
rate properly finds expression in the normal 1919........ 26,660,671 3,825 14.3 Salt Lake City..... 122,080 19 15.6 
i 3 E SG. 27,164,071 3,366 12.4 San Diewo ....ce.e< 80,024 39 48,7 
premiums charged for life insurance purposes, j99)./'777" 27°677.955 4,332 15.7 San Francisco...... 520,465 194 87.3 
° . cea Scranton: <4. 5<c.% 139,092 14 10.1 
there are reasons for assuming that, in a 1901-1905... 91,020,858 16,028 _— Seattle .....s.s0s0. 328°107 76 23.2 
measurable number of cases, companies are 1906-1910... 104,708,407 20,449 19.5 Somerville seanesees 95,537 4 EY. 
; . ‘ : ree 1911-1915... 117,921,964 24,001 20.4 Springfield, Ill...... 60,387 1 . 
seriously imposed upon by those who seek in- 3936 1990... 130°724'033 19°898 152 Springfield, Mass.... 135,776 19 14.0 
. . . i =a a - 95 
surance protection while contemplating self- = nase aearsets re, 2 =. 
> . eyre SO sacicccracee 17,0¢ 2 . 
destruction. assume, at the same time, that a measurable St. Louis .......... 786,267 159 20.3 
: ; os ae St. Paw y.5.cs:d eres 237,798 2 13.5 
A recent case in point is the suicide of a number of deaths from suicide escape accurate oe rabies one = 243 
well-known man, a member of a New York _ identification. To an increasing extent, as in —— Nelslewe esi site pa at 
i = ‘ eee v4 hee 
banking firm, who concluded a final letter to his the case of murder, the facts and circum- Washington, D. C... 84 18.5 
brother with the statement that “the insurance stances are deliberately confused to make a Wise diate ace ; ry, 
will take care of my debts.” The banking firm verdict of “death from accident” the only Worcester ......... 184,939 27 14.6 
was not known to be in financial trouble, but alternative. Just at the present time, a murder Total for 95 cities. .27,677,955 4,332 15.7 


stibsequent experience seemed to prove the con- 
trary. Cases like the foregoing, which are not 
uncommon, are suggestive of every possible pre- 
caution, particularly where large amounts of in- 
surance are involved.” The famous “Blair” 
case of Missouri may be referred to in this con- 
nection as evidence of the wrongfulness of 


case is reported from Quincy, Mass., in which 
the body of a man is being looked for with 
every indication that the latter committed 
suicide, but, after all, the assumption rests, 
for the time being, upon the opinion of the 
Chief of Police, which may not be sufficient, in 
the event of a coroner’s inquest, to justify the 


4 


same conclusion. Suicide cases reveal, to am 
increasing extent, a deliberate intent to deceive 
the public. In a majority of cases,” however, 
the surrounding circumstances are equally 
suggestive of deliberately planned self murder. 
Cases of “accidental” poisoning, “accidental” 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THE SpEcTATOR wishes its friends a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


WANAMAKER AND HIS LIFE 
INSURANCE 


a WANAMAKER, the world’s 


JOHN 


leading merchant, has passed on. The 
daily press has done the public’s universal 
homage to him. The coming monthly 
magazines will, in fine requiem articles, 
minutely trace the record of his fame, and 
history will preserve it as an exemplary 
reference to inspire rightly ambitious 
men of all coming generations to feel the 
ineffable urge of : 

“Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul!” 

Life insurance contributed abundantly 
to the peculiar eminence of Mr. Wana- 
maker in the mercantile profession. His 
success was, in large measure, assured by 
it, In his acceptance of life insurance 
there is a lesson in applied vision and 
practical acumen. This can be well 
comprehended only from such an exam- 
ple of a wealthy man, with an income far 
a far-seeing, 





in excess of his necessities 
keen, astute business man—who deemed 
life insurance to be a positively essential 
protection to his estate during the natural 
Vicissitudes of a career of aggressive, 
large-scale merchandising and concurrent, 
great-hearted commitments to public ben- 
efaction. The lesson should loom big to 
all responsible men and most vital to the 


majority whose moderate means, in 


event of their death, would leave their 
families comparatively destitute. 

John Wanamaker was insured for 
$3,000,000 in life insurance. THE 
SPECTATOR of December 14 lists sixty- 
nine wealthy Americans who carry a mill- 
ion dollars or more in life insurance. 
They see the light. But Mr. Wanamaker 
saw it thirty-five years ago when he first 
insured his life into the millions. What 
induced such foresight? What reasons 
had he for being the first millionaire busi- 
ness man to comprehend the downright 
necessity of life insurance protection, 
reasons which he held sacred to the end 
of his successful career of sixty-four 
years as an employer and builder of a for- 
tune estimated at about $35,000,000 and 
looked upon by the public as justly and 
fairly accumulated? They were simple 
reasons of common sense. The foremost 
among them eloquently makes clear our 
point. Thirty-five years ago, when in 
perfect health Mr. Wanamaker was ex- 
erting to the utmost every keen faculty 
for practically applying his inceptive 
idealism for merchandising, he realized 
that in the active investment of large cap- 
ital, however apparently safely secured, 
the only possible, absolute protection of 
his family, in the event of his unexpected 
death, was life insurance. He knew, with 
the lyric Scot, that : 

“The best laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley.” 

Accordingly, even in big, sound, pro- 
gressive industry, he knew there might 
come an adverse tide which could sweep 
away an entire estate. Scylla and Charyb- 
dis took toll of many a stout ship. He 
knew it and took the one measure of 
safety that thwarted the possibility. Con- 
cretely, there is no doubt that Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s large insurance protection for 
the benefit of his family gave him much 
satisfaction during certain well-remem- 
bered pediods of national stress in which 
his immense business suffered in the com- 
mon strain. 

The fact is that John Wanamaker goes 
down in history as the pioneering mer- 
chant titan of the day. Life insurance 
was his much-prized asset of mental com- 
fort, his guarantee of material benefac- 
tion for his family, in large measure the 
very background of his success. His was 
a splendid tribute to the true value of life 


insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE GROWTH 

S the end of the year draws near, 

every effort is made by solicitors of 
life insurance to close as much business 
as possible before January 1. Thereafter 
companies will begin to make announce- 
ments as to the value of 1922 business 
done, gains made, etc., followed Hy more 
complete and detailed statements. All of 
this leads to the question as to just what 
constitutes growth in life insurance. 
Surely volume of new business written 
alone cannot be regarded as the measure 
of progress, but unfortunately there 
seems to be a prevailing belief to the 
effect that it does. Even agencies are 
rewarded in no inconsiderable degree on 
the gross paid-for business done in any 
given year. 

Upon reflection it appears that revival 
and reinstatement of lapsed business, the 
steady conservation of business, reduc- 
tion of death losses by devoted attention 
to life waste, are of equal importance in 
considering life insurance growth with 
sheer volume of risks written. 

In view of the experience of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau in its effort to 
give protection to soldiers and sailors, 
reference to which was. made recently by 
President John D. Sage, of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati, it is apparent that much life in- 
surance is impulsively bought, but poorly 
sold. Lapses and surrenders of life in- 
surance policies on the scale that prevails 
today, constitute a tremendously demoral- 
izing influence alike on the policyholders, 
prospective policyholders and the com- 
panies. 

While mortality experience of prac- 
tically all companies is well within the 
limits of expectancy, there are unques- 
tionably many losses due to premature 
death from preventable causes. Dr. 
Knight, of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in a recent public address 
clearly demostrated that life insurance 
companies can do much toward prolong- 
ing life and be the gainers thereby. 

These two problems alone are of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant constructive 
action by company managers and officers. 
While perhaps not wholly connected with 
the agency or selling end of the business, 
it appears that both may be met to some 
extent therein. In the first place there is 
the grave question as to whether there are 
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Little Jack Horner 


Young Mr. Horner, you will remember, 
had a pie. It gave him great satisfaction to 
take out a plum now and then. Consider 
two things in connection with Mr. Horner: 


First—He was eating these plums while 
he was young. He had an appetite and he 
gratified it. It seemed to him, of course, 
that there would always be plums in his pie; 
that he could reach for one whenever he 
pleased. You, perhaps, have seen people 
who grew so hungry that one of Jack’s plums 
might have meant life instead of death to 
them. But Jack forgot these people. He 
said, ‘“What a brave boy am I.” 


Second—An old Mr. Horner came along 
after a while. He, too, sat ina corner. But 
the Christmas pie was missing. Appetite 
remained. He needed plums far more than 
the careless youngster; but he had eaten 
them while he was young. 


Little Jack Horner lived before the day 
of Endowment Life Insurance. That may 
excuse him, but it cannot excuse you. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


STRENGTH OF” 
CIBRALTAR” 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











not too many untrained persons soliciting 
life insurance. Without having the Op- 
portunity to scrutinize the history of q 
large number of lapses, the opinion jg 
ventured that a goodly number are of 
policies written by agents whose identity 
with the business was of short duration, 
more or less_ hastily licensed, never 
trained in life insurance selling, but 
merely handed a contract, a rate-book, 
some applications and probably a few 
names of possible prospects. This is a 
matter that ought not to be too difficult 
to solve, but it does require the exercise 
of a stiff spine and the pocketing of pride 
if the ultimate measure of insurance suc- 
cess is new business volume alone. A 
carefully selected and well-trained agency 
force will go a long way toward reducing 
lapses by pointing out to policyholders 
and applicants the waste of lapses and 
surrenders, by keeping close to policy- 
holders and by always knowing where 
they live or are employed. 

On the health conservation side, the 
problem is not so easy. Co-operation of 
the medical department with the agency 
force by simple methods of instruction in 
the desirability of encouraging personal 
hygiene among policyholders, by pointing 
out the advantages to the policyholders of 
occasional thorough medical examina- 
tions, etc., will do much toward conserv- 
ing business and prolonging life. 

Greed for volume of business should he 
forever banned. No one company can do 
all the business, and a lapse in one com- 
pany is bad for the business as a whole. 
The business that repeats is the business 
that counts in the long run. More time 
spent in holding business on the books 
will prove of greater benefit to policy- 
holders, agent and company than will ex- 
cessive pressure for new business. 

The real measure of successful sell- 
ing—and of any business, mercantile or 
other, for that matter—is its persistence. 
With life insurance it is not the number 
of new policyholders nor the amount of 
new business written that should dom 
nate the measure of growth, but the num- 
bers of policyholders and the amount of 
business that will repeat. Salesmen’s of 
agents’ records and success should be 
governed by their repeat business rather 
than by mere volume. All this is said 
with due recognition of the need for re 
placing business going off the books. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Former Interview with the Late John 
Wanamaker Exerted Forceful 
Influence on the Public 





THE WEALTHY NEED LIFE INSURANCE 





Enterprise of The Spectator a Third of a 
Century Ago Still Provides Potential 
Arguments to Agents for Selling 
Life Insurance 


Some thirty-three years ago THe SPECTATOR 
cent down to Philadelphia one of the famous 
daily newspaper correspondents of the day, 
Joseph Howard, Jr., to interview John Wana- 
maker regarding his opinion as to the value of 
life insurance. As a wealthy and active busi- 
ness man, Mr. Wanamaker had taken on his 
life at that time more than one and a half mil- 
lions of life insurance, and he thereby made a 
record as being the first very rich man to recog- 
nize substantially the benefits to be derived 
from life insurance to the extent of the policies 
which he had secured. Mr. Wanamaker then 
realized that a man in active business, notwith- 
standing the possession of enormous resources, 
was liable through business troubles to draw 
heavily upon his estate, and determined, there- 
fore to have enough life insurance to more than 
provide for the needs of his wife and children 
in the event of his unexpected death. 

After the publication in Tue Spectator of 
the interview obtained by Mr. Howard from Mr. 
Wanamaker, which strongly endorsed the bene- 
fits of life insurance, a representative of THE 
SrecraTor took to Mr. Wanamaker a copy of 
this journal containing the article. Upon the 
former’s request, Mr. Wanamaker signed a let- 
ter to the following effect: 


You have my permission to publish my talk 
with Mr. Howard upon the subject of life as- 
surance which appeared in the Anniversary 
Number of Tne Spectator, and I shall be glad 
if the circulation of it should influence others to 
avail themselves of the benefits of life insurance. 

| 
Mr. WANAMAKER’S REASONS 


In the course of the interview given to Mr. 
Howard as a representative of THE SPECTATOR, 
Mr. Wanamaker detailed three reasons for 
carrying the amount of life insurance that he 
did. They were set down by the interviewer as 
follows : 

First: I am in the prime of life. So far as 
examination shows and expert diagnosis deter- 
mines, I am in perfect condition physically, and 
am, therefore, a first-class risk. I am active in 
business, with every indication of continuing so. 
I have nothing to worry my mind, nothing dis- 
turbs my heart, and I am regarded as in perfect 
condition. I know that, as years roll on, my 
body is liable to give way here, there, perhaps 
‘verywhere; and later on, when I might per- 
haps desire insurance, for any reason, upon my 
life I couldn’t get it, because my physical con- 
ition would be an imperative bar and would 
breclude the possibility of an acceptance by any 
well-managed life insurance company. There- 


fore, while well, while prosperous, while in this 
superabundant condition, if I may say so, of 
health, I take time by the forelock, and in the 
day of prosperity prepare for the day of trial, 
whether it be mental, physical or financial. 

Second: I regard a policy in any of our old- 
established life assurance companies, with the 
assets they have as against their liabilities, and 
managed as they are to-day, as sound and sub- 
stantial an investment as the stock of your 
strongest bank, with its assets and managed as 
it is to-day. A very careful study of the tables 
of life insurance convinced me long ago that in 
what are known as the “old-line” companies, 
prudently managed and sagaciously conducted, 
there is no possibility, no existing chance of 
failure. 

Therefore, because I consider it prudent, safe, 
desirable as an investment, I have put my money 
very largely into life insurance. 

Third: But there is another reason which 
may, to some, appear purely sentimental, but 
which I assure you is significantly practical, 
why I have taken this large amount of insurance. 
In my way I take great pleasure in helping the 
poor and the needy. I believe that we are on 
this earth for a purpose, and my purpose, I be- 
lieve, is to do good, and in a practical way to 
be what is called benevolent, philanthropic, hu- 
mane in all my intercourse with my fellow 
men. Now, by investing in life insurance for 
the benefit of my estate, payable either in my 
later years or at my death, I am enabled to do 
my good as I go along. It may be selfish for 
me to wish to see the fruits of the seed I sow. 
Possibly! If so, selfish let it be. I take great 
pleasure in being my own executor, so far as 
my benevolences go. If I were to spend my 
money lavishly, without thought of my estate 
and those who are to benefit by it after I die, 
none could gainsay my right, but I would not 
feel contented and satisfied. By the present 
plan I am enabled both to protect my estate 
and also to help my fellow men. 


Was GRATEFUL To Acents WHo INsuRED Him 


It was disclosed, during the interview, that 
Mr. Wanamaker’s insurance was carried on 
both the endowment and ordinary life plans, he 
having perfect faith in both. The insurance 
was partially carried for the benefit of his 
estate and for his family. In view of the fact 
that Mr. Wanamaker was the largest single in- 
surer living at that time, the insurance compa- 
nies and agents of Philadelphia congratulated 
him on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, 
which occurred on the eleventh of July, 1887. 
In reply to the letter, Mr. Wanamaker wrote 
as follows: 

Dear Sirs: I am pleased to have to-day your 
letter of congratulation, and thank you most 
sincerely for each kindly word of encourage- 
ment therein contained. I did not know it to 
be a fact, until your statement now before me, 
that I held the largest insurance on my life of 


anyone in the United States. Permit me to say 
T should not have been so enriched but for the 


diligence of some of those whose autographs’ 


add to the pleasure of this anniversary day. 
There is a good proverb that says we must 

strike while the iron is hot, which might be 

amended wisely and well for insurance and 
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other business by adding that there is such a 
thing as making the iron hot by striking. But 
for some of your judicious men who knew how 
to touch the iron bar of indifference, and work 
it up to the white heat of action and hammer 
it out into contracts, I would be poorer to-day 
te just that extent that your good companies 
have written upon my life. I feel, theréfore, - 
that what you did in fixing my attention to life. 
insurance was a positive and substantial service 
to me, and I thank you to-day for it most 
sincerely. 

I beg to add my congratulations upon the 
manifest growth of your excellent ‘companies, 
and the increasing wisdom of their management, 
not only at the top in the central offices, but 
among the men in the thick of the fight on the 
fields, and trust that your system of insurance 
will continue to improve in simplicity and safety, 
until it shall be as much a settled principle of 
business for all prudent men to insure the 
property in their lives as it now is to insure th 
property in which they live. 


INSURANCE INCREASED TO $3,000,000 

After the time of this interview, Mr. Wana- 
maker increased his life insurance to $3,000,000. 
Throughout the exigencies of a long, active and 
aggressive business life, when at almost any: 
time a turn of fate might make or wipe away 
millions and leave Mr. Wanamaker’s estate em- 
barrassed in case of his sudden death, this large 
amount of life insurance must have been a 
great consolation to him. The knowledge that 
the fate of his family was not entirely depen- 
dent upon his own continued success must have 
lightened many a dark hour for him, because of 
his being engaged in the tremendous enterprises 
needing ample capital, which according to the 
condition of the times is sometimes hard to ob- 
tain even by wealthy men. It is evident that 
there have been no regrets with Mr. Wana- 
maker because of his investments in life insur- 
ance. 

His son, Rodman Wanamaker, has taken out 
$4,500,000 of life insurance, which stood as a 
record for some years, and has only recently 
been surpassed by Adolph Zukor, New York, 
who carries $5,000,000. One of the next largest 
insurers is Pierre DuPont, Wilmington, Del., 
who has $4,000,000 on his life. Among other 
men who carry large amounts of life insurance 
are Percy A. Rockefeller, New Rork, $3,000,000 ; 
William Fox, New York, $2,640,000; J. P. 
Morgan, New York, $2,500,000; H. D. David-. 
son, Chicago, $2,500,000; B. E. Bensinger, 
Chicago, $2,500,000; Will H. Hays, former 
postmaster-general of the United States, $2,- 
000,000; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, $2,000,000 ; 
Joshua Cosden, Baltimore, $2,000,000 ; Marshall . 
Field, Chicago, $1,040,000; James C. Penney, 
$3,000,000; James H. Lockhart, Pittsburgh, 
$2,135,000; Clarence H. Mackay, New York, 
$2,000,000; William R. Coe, New York, $2,000,- 
ooo: Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, $2,000,000 ; 
John N. Willys, Toledo, $1,800,000 ; Louis F. 
Swift, Chicago, $1,800,000; Harold C. Keith, 
Brockton, Mass., $1,500,000; James C. Colgate, 
New York, $1,500,000; Mortimer Davis, New 
York, $1,500,000; Edgar L. Marston, New 
York, $1,500,000; William Zeigler, New York, 
$1,500,000; Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, $r,- 
500,000; Mrs. Charles Netcher, Chicago, $1,500,- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY? 
(Continued from page 3) 


This would be the minimum amount necessary for you to leave 
your family all that you now have and leave it free from debt. With 
any amount less than $10,000 you could not do this; and a small 
policy of only $1000 or $2000, all that some farmers carry and yet 
think they are protecting their families, would be only enough to pay 
the doctor and the undertaker. Any such amount would be of little 
value, and of no permanent value, to the average farmer’s wife and 
children, since they would have nothing with which to pay the mort- 
gage and other debts or to give them even a fighting chance to hold 
the farm and keep a family of young children together. 

The farmer with a $25,000 investment in land, buildings, live- 
stock and equipment, and owing $10,000, should carry $15,000 
to $20,000 life insurance if he is to make his family reasonably safe 
and insure them against the ultimate loss of all that he had worked 
to accumulate. No small part of a farmer’s estate consists of partly 
worn-out implements and machinery, which at forced sale would 
bring only a fraction of their original cost; and when the widow no 
longer is able to conduct the farm and the property has to be sold, 
a $25,000 estate owing originally $10,000, to which would have 
to be added the loss and shrinkage incident to sickness and death, as 
well as the living expenses of the family, may be entirely wiped out. 
But if there is $20,000 life insurance this would pay off the in- 
debtedness, meet the shrinkage and leave the family several thousand 
dollars with which to adjust themselves to their changed condition 
and to meet any further losses or shrinkage that might follow. Thus 
all that the husband had worked for would be saved’ and his chief 
object attained. 


THE RENTER 


The same applies to the renter. His family obligations are no 
different from the obligations of the land owner. While he may have 
no landed estate, it is within his power to provide the equivalent of 
land in life insurance. Moreover, if he should wish to purchase a 
farm and go in debt for it, he can safely do so if he will take insurance 
equal to the debt incurred. In any event, his life insurance would 
stand between him and failure. Men do not give up; however dark 
the clouds, they do not despair or lose hope that all will turn out well, 
provided they live. And they do not shrink from the thought of 
death itself so much as from the thought of the consequences to their 
families. It is the fear that those they love may be left unprovided 
for, that causes the sleepless nights and the days of worry. There- 
fore, men owe it to themselves to free their minds of this, their most 
pressing obligation, and thus be able to get the most out of life as 
they go along. 


THE RicH FARMER 


To the rich farmer who is out of debt and has capital to invest, 
life insurance has still a different meaning. He insures to protect his 
estate and keep it whole against inheritance taxes, shrinkage and 
losses that would follow his death. Moreover, the man of means 
realizes that often it is far easier for one to make money than it is 
for those who inherit it to keep it, and for this reason many rich men 
carry still other policies that provide a monthly income sufficient for 
their family’s needs. In so doing they insure their wives and children 


against their own mistakes and against the mistakes or wrongdoings of 
others. They perpetuate their success by placing this much of their 


fortunes where it can neither be lost nor misapplied and thus insure 
lifelong support for their families. 


Goop INTENTIONS 


What the rich farmer may do, however, is of little concern to 
the average farmer who is in debt and whose greatest problems are 
to keep intact whatever he may have and to add to this enough more 
to make his family and himself safe. Life insurance being the only 
means whereby he can do this, the importance of embracing this means 
while it is offered he will not question. 

As an example of how fatal even a brief delay may be, a certain 
agent who for the past fifteen years has been insuring farmers in one 
small farming community, has kept a record of those who had prom- 
ised to insure at a certain time—‘after harvest,”’ perhaps, or “when 
I sell my cattle,”’ or “‘the first of the year,” as the case may be, but 
died before that time. Of these men who were so confident they 
could get life insurance at any time or at their own convenience, ex- 
actly one hundred and one died before the times arrived at which 
they were to make application. Al apparently were in good health 
a few weeks or a few months before; all were in debt and realized 
their need for insurance, but none had realized how uncertain life is 
or that time is the all-important consideration in life insurance. 

Of those who lived and kept their promises to make application 
at a certain time, but in the meantime had lost their health and were 
no longer insurable, this agent kept no record. It would be reasonable 
to assume, however, that the number of such would be far greater 
than of those who had died. Although still living, they nevertheless 
are dead so far as life insurance is concerned, and therefore realize 
more than ever their need for insurance. 


AN EXAMPLE 

One example of this is the case of a farmer whom this same agent 
had tried for some years to insure, but who had kept putting it off 
in the belief that he could get insurance at any time. Finally he gave 
his promise to make application at a certain time, and kept his 
promise. In the meantime, however, sickness had come, and although 
he apparently had recovered, the seed of disease had been planted 
and he was rejected by the company. A few days later the agent 
came to notify him of his rejection and to return the money he had 
paid. They met on the front porch of the farmer’s home, and after 
attending to his unpleasant duty, the agent stepped to the back porch 
to get a drink of water. On returning to the front of the house the 
agent found the farmer sitting on the porch with his face buried in his 
hands, sobbing. The agent laid his hand on his shoulder in a friendly 
manner and, with kindly words of sympathy, endeavored to console 
him, but the farmer was greatly depressed. Finally, with tears 
coursing down his cheeks, he looked up at the agent, took him by the 
hand, and said to him: 

“You have tried to be my friend and my family’s friend. It is 
all my fault. You know my circumstances. You know I have five 
little children, the eldest being only twelve. You know I am in debt. 
You know I have a good wife. Oh, why didn’t I listen to your advice 
in time? Now it is too late!” 

He was unable to speak further. His good wife, who well knew 
the cause of her husband’s emotion, came out and, tenderly placing 
her arm around his neck in an effort to comfort him, led him into the 
house, and the agent went on his way with one more of the many such 
object lessons he had witnessed indelibly stamped upon his mind. 

It would be well for every farmer to take these lessons home to 


himself. Good intentions alone are of no value. Simply intending 
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take life insurance means nothing. The farmer who is always 
waiting until after harvest, or until he sells this or attends to that, 
mot realize that such delay may be entirely fatal to his good in- 
ations and plans. Remember, therefore, that in life insurance time 
; everything, and instead of putting off this duty because of one 
acuse or another, attend to it while you can. Be thankful from the 
jotom of your heart that you have someone to love, someone to live 
jorand protect, and that you have the health to get life insurance. 


GREATEST HUMAN SERVICE 


When the agent calls to talk with you about your life insurance 
neds, do not regard him as one whose only motive is to sell you 
gmething. He comes as your friend and your family’s friend. He 
comes to offer you a service, and the greatest service that one man 
can offer another. He comes to help you do the one thing that you 
are most anxious to do and which you cannot do alone. 

The more you try to evade life insurance, the longer you put it 
of, the harder you make it for yourself, and the greater the danger 
that your family will be wholly deprived of this protection. Nothing 
worth while is easy. It is not easy to make money. It is even less 
easy to save it or to spend it wisely. The family that insists on 
sending all their income for other things will have nothing left for 
life insurance; and the man who listens to the promoter and puts his 
money into oil stocks and other schemes, as a rule, does so at the 
expense of his life insurance and his family. 

Within a few miles of where this is being written there reside, 
within a stone’s throw of each other, two farmers who have been 
ruined by oil stock. Each has had to mortgage his farm, one for 
$20,000 and the other for $12,000, practically all the farms are 
worth. The stock, which is said to be worthless, was bought with 
money which represented the hard work and savings of two genera- 
tions of frugal farmers. “These men had no money for life insurance, 
and now, when both are well along in years and need it most, they 
are without this protection. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


To have the needed amount of life insurance, a farmer should 
begin by taking as much as he reasonably can and add to this from 
time to time as he is able. The wife and children also must be 
interested and do their part. They must remember that they “‘can’t 
eat their cake and have it too.’’ There may be times when it would 
be more or less of a hardship to make the deposits, but this would be 
the time when their insurance would be needed most, and no sacrifice 
could be too great. 

Do not confuse your life insurance with other investments. It 
should be kept entirely separate. Primarily it belongs to the family— 
to the mother and the little children—for their care and protection 
when every source of support may have been taken away. It is a 
sacred fund as truly as that the tender ties of home and family which 
ltpreserves are sacred. The very nature and purpose of life insurance. 
therefore, demand that it be the first obligation to be met, and the 
last to be defaulted. Should there be a time when you are unable 
fo meet all other obligations when due, this obligation, this family 
trust, should be met at any sacrifice. Other things can wait. No 
banker or merchant would cause you to forfeit your family’s only 
Protection, and certainly not at a time when it is most needed. On 





the contrary, they would help you to keep it in force, if for no other 
reason than that it would be a protection to them also. 


LIFE INSURANCE A FAMILY MATTER 


Fathers to-day are urging their sons to take life insurance early 
and to add to it as they are able. Many fathers, indeed, are having 
their sons insure while they are yet in school, and making their deposits 
for them until they are earning their own way and are able to carry 
their policies themselves. It is now common for the wife and mother 
also to carry insurance on her life as a protection to the children. 
And it is becoming more and more common for daughters as well to 
take insurance as a safeguard to their parents and as a means of 
saving for themselves. Thus life insurance becomes a family matter 
in which every member of the family is interested and all working 
together to the same end. 

ONLy Two INVESTMENTS SUITABLE FOR A FARMER 

Past experience proves conclusively that there are but two invest- 
ments at all suitable for the average farmer. One of these is in his 
own farming business and the other is in life insurance. No business 
in the world requires more thought or closer application than the 
business of farming, and anything that will divert a farmer’s mind or 
his capital from his legitimate business is almost certain to result in 
loss. Ass a rule men make money in their own business—and lose it 
in outside ventures in which they have had no experience and know 
nothing about. Farmers alone have lost hundreds of millions in this 
way, and through worry many more millions, if not their health also. 

There are other safe investments, to be sure, but they do not 
concern the average farmer who has no capital to invest for the sake 
of investment alone. Life insurance, which will do for him all that 
any other investment will do, and much that no other investment can 
do, he is obliged to have to protect his business and his family; and 
whatever of his earnings are not invested back on the farm should go 
into insurance. Even his farm investments must be supplemented by 
life insurance to be safe. Since all must die, and the time when one 
must go is uncertain, there always is the danger that death may come, 
as it often does, when one’s children are young, when mortgages or 
other debts are as yet unpaid, and before one’s plans have been carried 
out. Each of these investments, therefore, protects the other and 
both together protect the wife and children. These two investments 
a farmer must make, and if he will confine himself to these, and to 
these alone, his greatest problem will be solved. He then will have 
the amount of insurance he should have because he is not using for 
other purposes the money which should go into his insurance. 

Let every farmer learn from these lessons and profit by them. 
Let him remember that life insurance, the safest and most stable, as 
well as the most necessary, investment in the world is not merely an 
incident in our lives—it is one of the biggest things in the life of any 
man, if he only realized it. 

And now, as a final word to the farmer, let it be urged again for 
his sake that he confine his investments to the farm and life insurance. 
And let him be reminded once more that time, which no man can 
claim beyond the present moment, is the great, the vital thing. 





Metropolitan Life Industrial Dividends 

Dividends payable to industrial policyholders, aggregating $0,577,283, 
were declared Tuesday by the directors of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, about two-thirds of this sum representing premium credits 
on continuing policies, and the remander being cash payments on death 


or maturity of endowments. 
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Thirty-eight years 
without the loss of a 
eent of principal or 
interest to a single 
investor. 


_fre secured 
=. by select 
areas of the 
, ‘oouthwest’s 
richest Farm Lands 


HE fat black soil of Louisiana, broad acres in 
T Texas, rich lands in Oklahoma, Colorado, 

Arkansas, New Mexico and Kansas—these 
make Collins Farm Mortgages safe, sure and 
sought-after. 


Collins Farm Mortgages come from the most pro- 
ductive states of the South and Southwest—and 
only from select areas of these select states. 


The map shows our loan territory and the location 
of our home and field offices. The shaded por- 
tions show where the majority of our non-Okla- 
homa loans are made. 


For further information, address 


ne F.B.Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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A Millionaire’s Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 7) 

ooo; Edwin F. Greene, Boston, $1,300,000; H. 
M. Byllesby, Chicago, $1,250,000; H. L. Arnold, 
Los Angeles, $1,200,000; Robert Ducas, New 
York, $1,200,000; George L. Storm, New York, 
$1,200,000; Frank A. Vanderlip, New York, 
$1,130,000; Joseph P. Day, New York, $1,650,- 
ooo: C. S. Mott, Detroit, $1,010,000; E. G. 
Lewis, Los Angeles, $1,300,000. 

Other persons carrying $1,000,000 insurance 
areas follows: Fred F. Brewster, New Haven; 
Fred O. Bezner, New York; Nicholas F. Brady, 
New York; Harry Dunn, New York; H. P. 
Hollins, New York; Douglas Fairbanks, Los 
Angeles; Mary Pickford, Los Angeles; Charlie 
Chaplin, Los Angeles; Horace Metcalf, Syra- 
cuse; Morris L. Clothier, Philadelphia; Alba 
B. Johnson, Philadelphia; J. Rogers Flannery, 
Pittsburgh; T. A. Gillespie, Pittsburgh; John 
R. McCune, Pittsburgh; William M. Arm- 
strong, Los Angeles; William Wrigley, Los 
Angeles; W. P. Bonbright, Chicago; J. W. 
Bettendorf, Bettendorf, Iowa; H. C. Kahl, 
Davenport, Ia.; James E. Davidson, Bay City, 
Mich.; C. B. Hayes, Jackson, Mich.; T. F. H. 
Peavy, Minneapolis; Walter S. Dickens, Kan- 
sas City; George Brandeis, Omaha; Harvey S. 
Firestone, Akron; Julius Fleischman, Cincin- 
nati; Charles F. Williams, Cincinnati; Fred A. 
Deier, Cincinnati; Jonathan Warner, Warren, 
Ohio; A. A. Schlesinger, Milwaukee; June 
Mathis, Los Angeles; Eric Von Stroheim, Los 
Angeles; Howard Coonley, Boston; Mrs. J. 
McCune, Pittsburgh. 

These men are all national figures and of 
known wealth, but despite their present re- 
sources they have the vision to see the possi- 
bility of future financial difficulties and to pro- 
vide certain means of support for their families. 

Lire INSURANCE A COMFORT IN PERIOD OF 

STRESS 

The following is a reprint of an article from 
an old issue of THE SPECTATOR: 

A quarter of a century ago a well-known 
business man surprised the life insurance world 
as well as the business community by taking 
several hundred thousand dollars of life in- 
surance. He then explained to a representa- 
tive of Tue SpecraAtor that his purposes were 
that his estate should be protected and that his 
family should be fully provided for against 


whatever vicissitudes might overtake him. He 
was engaged in large enterprises and was the 
type of man who was disposed to broaden his 
field of endeavor as opportunity offered and he 
felt that notwithstanding his carefulness and 
acumen some untoward circumstances might 
lead to financial distress. 

As a matter of business expediency the man 
engaging in new and multiplied enterprises 
needs to be as free as possible from worry as 
to the future, and this man saw in life insur- 
ance the one guarantee that his family would be 
left in comfort even if his business ventures 
should result not always successfully. Years 
later rumors were current that this great man 
was in financial difficulty, but powerful business 
friends came to his rescue and his difficulties 
were tided over, so that he ultimately won a 
larger degree of success even than he had previ- 
ously achieved. During his period of stress it 
was a source of great comfort to him to know 
that even though his death should occur before 
his affairs were straightened out, his family 
would be so amply provided for that they could 
live in comfort and ease affer his decease. 

John Wanamaker had an unbounded faith in 
life insurance, having fully recognized its use- 
fulness and its unequaled facilities in the 
way of combining protection and investment. 
At the time of his death his life insurance con- 
tributed $3,000,000 towards an estate estimated 
at some $35,000,000. 


Prudential Liberalizes Disability Benefits 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica announces an extension and liberalization 
of the disability benefits, to be effective Jan- 
vary 2, 1923. These will include a provision 
for the payment of the first disability instal- 
ment immediately upon receipt of due proof of 
total and permanent disability. The benefits now 
provide for a waiting period of three months 
from the receipt of due proof of disability be- 
fore the first instalment is paid. This provision 
will be on all ordinary and intermediate policies, 
including group and wholesale policies. 

There will be provisions on ten and fifteen- 
year term policies issued after January 2, 1923, 
for the waiver of premiums and the payment 
of the amount of insurance in instalment dur- 
ing ten years in event of total and permanent 
disability prior to age sixty. 


As a result of these improvements premiums 
fer policies containing disability income pro- 
visions not including intermediate policies will 
be slightly increased. All other premium rates 
remain unchanged. These changes do not apply 
to pelicies with disability income, or term poli- 
cies issued before January I, 1923. They do, 
however, apply to all other classes of policies, 
including intermediate under which such bene- 
fits are payable, issued prior to Jan. 1, 1923. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield 

Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 


A company which throughout 
the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the 
good will of its policyholders, the 
confidence and esteem of the in- 
suring public, and the loyalty of 
its representatives, 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 











rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Address 


American Life 
Reinsurance Co 


PERMANENT OFFICES 


DALLAS 
MAGNOLIA BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LASALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Secretary 
MORTON BIGGER, Ass’t Secretary 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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SRA, 


Che Independent Order of Foresters 


Incorporated by the Parliament of Canada 
Organized in 1874 








Furnishes a 
Complete System of Insurance 








THREE NEW 
FORMS OF POLICIES 
NOW BEING ISSUED 
BY THE SOCIETY 


Life—20 Payment 


(With Cash Surrender Values and Auto- 
matic Non-forfeiture). 


Life—20 Payment with Disability 
Benefit 


(With Cash Surrender Values and Auto- 
matic Non-forfeiture). 


Old Age Benefit Certificate— 
with 100% Disability and 100% 
Old Age Benefit. 


(With Cash Surrender Values and Auto- 
matic Non-forfeiture). 


The Society still issues its Standard 
Policy—“Whole Life” with 70% Disa- 
bility and 70% Old Age Benefit. 


POLICIES Issued from $1000 to $5000 




















Total Benefits Paid: 
77 Million Dollars 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Temple Building, Toronto, Canada 








Che Independent Order of Foresters 


GEO. E. BAILEY, G. R. COTTRELLE, . H. HUNTER, 
Secretary Treasurer President 
SIDNEY H. PIPE, F.A.S., A.I. A. 
Actuary 
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THE MORAL HAZARD 


INFORMATION, THE KEYSTONE OF 
INSURANCE 





character Investigation Service Necessary 
to Modern Methods 

You have often seen one of those old-fash- 
ioned stone bridges which arch themselves over 
country waters where a swift stream crosses 
some dusty road. The stones are of many dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, mortised together in 
bygone days and clinging to each other in a 
grt of friendly harmony that has withstood the 
attacks of countless storms and turbulent spring 
freshets. A close inspection, if not a casual 
glance, will reveal the fact that at the top of the 
bridge is one stone, larger perhaps than its fel- 
lows, from which the two sides of the arch 
reach over like giant arms until they grasp 
the banks of the stream. This stone is the key- 
sone. Its presence is necessary—vital. With- 
cut it the water-beaten stones would sag apart, 
the mortar would loosen and the entire structure 
vould collapse. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 

What the keystone is to the arching stone 
bridge, information concerning the moral hazard 
isto insurance. The term “moral hazard,” for 
the purposes of this discussion, can best be de- 
‘ned not by an exact statement but by an under- 
standing of the meaning of the phrase through 
the medium of actual experience and practice. 
\t the beginning of its vast operations, the in- 
surance industry based its issuance of a policy, 
with reference to the moral hazard, almost en- 
tirely upon the past record of the insured, with- 
out taking cognizance of the probabilities which 
the future deeds of the man or woman involved 
might bring forth. Gradually, the fallacy of 
such a method of insurance selection was re- 
vealed. Risks which at the time of application 
fora policy seemed desirable later proved them- 
selves worthless and a danger to the welfare of 
the company from whom the policy was pur- 
chased. Persons showed hidden flaws in charac- 
ter which developed into mighty fissures and 
chasms of crime which engulfed both the insured 
and the company. 


After the effects of this basis. of in- 


surance had manifested themselves for some 
time, the question naturally arose, “What can 
we, the insurance companies, do to prevent the 
issuance of policies to persons who are bad 
risks?” The answer was obvious, “Investigate 
the moral hazard.” The recognition of this as 
the predominating factor in issuing insurance 
was the first step toward a more solid founda- 
tion for the entire industry and was the fore- 
runner of the great investigations as carried on 
to-day. Having discovered the answer to the 
problem, it became necessary to formulate a 
means whereby the solution could be arrived at, 
and this led to the birth of insurance credit in- 
vestigation service. Upon the reports derived 
from this source, modern insurance is issued, 
and instead of leaving the determination of 
the value of some risk to the judgment of the 
agent or to chance, the companies now demand 
accurate data and information concerning the 
insured, so that rational, scientific conclusions 
may be drawn, and the insurance be issued upon 
this basis. 


Crepit INVESTIGATION SERVICE 

The necessity for the investigation: of the 
moral hazard involved in any insurance policy 
became manifest throughout the various classes 
of insurance in the following order: Fire, ac- 
cident, health, liability, burglary, property dam- 
age, theft, and then the other ramifications of 
modern insurance coverage. To-day there are 
several companies operating as investigation 
centers and turning the information obtained 
about a prospective policyholder over to the 
insurance company to which application has 
been made. One of the largest firms engaged 
in this type of investigation is the Retail Credit 
Company of Atlanta, Ga. This company has 
branch offices in forty of the largest cities in 
the United States and Canada, and in addition 
thereto maintains operatives and investigators 
in practically all places. 

The Retail Credit Company at this time has 
among its sources of information 25,000 trained 
persons who are under the orders of the nearest 
district office and who follow directions in the 
investigation of the character of persons apply- 
ing for insurance. The company maintains an 
investigation school in Atlanta, where its opera- 
tives receive a three-months’ training course, 


the training thereafter being carried on by 
mailed instructions. Instead of being a school 
of crime investigation, the course given bears 
more on the psychological aspect of the insured 
and aims at predicting what a man or woman 
may do in the future rather than at revealing 
what he.or she has done in the past. Walter C. 
Hill, vice-president of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, summed up the reasons for the existence 
cf his company in one short phrase when he 
said: “If the personal integrity of the insured 
is bad, the risk is bad.” 


METHODS OF OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Instead of having as operatives a force com- 
posed entirely of men whose time is devoted to 
no other pursuits, and who, because of this 
might become known and identified with credit 
investigation, a less easily identified source is 
evoked. Attorneys and merchants in various 
cities are placed upon the list of the Retail 
Credit Company’s agents, and through them in- 
formation about any citizen of a particular 





c_ Ask for— 


“Assume something ; 
push the buyer 
over the line” 


a booklet telling how direct-mail ad- 
vertising—the most effective adver- 
tising to-day for local, limited terri- 
tory requirements—will build 
volume of business for any fire in- 
surance agency. 


Lively, timely little facts are contin- 
ually jumping out into startling evi- 
dence in a fire insurance agency— 
facts developed by real service to 
the property owner, and which if 
made known in a proper way to 
your possible clients will bring their 
insurance writing to you, because 
men go where it is known their need 
will be most intelligently cared for. 


Direct-mail advertising puts the know- 
ledge of such service before property 
owners in a very personal way. My 
service on the plan, fully outlined in the 
booklet, is for only one agency in a city. 
Write for the booklet 16A now. 


WILLIAM S. HULL 
Direct-<Mail Sales Service 
¢MADISON, CONNECTICUT 














a Home Office. 





MEDICAL DIRECTOR WANTED 


Rapidly growing life company in best city in middle west has unusual 
opportunity for ambitious, energetic and well educated medical man who 
has had experience as Associate Medical Director or in similar work at 
Full time arrangement. 


Address Box 80, care of THE SpEcTATOR, P. O. Box 1117, New York City 
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Showing a stack 
of 4 roller trans- 
fer cases with X- 
ray enlargement 


FOUR SIZES: 


Bill of rollers at one 
Cap side of drawer. 

The Sanitary 
Letter Base is optional. 
Ledger 


Steel Transfer Cases at the Price of Wood 


These Art Metal steel transfer cases are no higher in cost than a wooden case 
yet they offer all the protection for your records that only steel can give. 


Each case has a capacity for 5,300 sheets. Four sizes—for letters, bills, legal 
size papers, and for oversize ledger sheets. The ledger size is carried only 
with roller action drawers. All other sizes with or without rollers, as desired. 


Write the nearest office for de- 
tails and unusually low prices 


Are (Natal 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES and FILES 


New York Showroom, 369 Broadway Chicago, 434 South Wabash Avenue. 
Boston, 69 Federal Street 


Branch Offices and Agencies in all principal cities 
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The Art of Insurance 
Salesmanship 


Number 4 of 
William Alexander's 


Educational Series for Life In- 
surance Agents, 


Full of Instructive and Enter- 
taining matter 


PRICES: 
Single copy..;. .<. .ese.ccs. ss (S208 
ZS COPICS 2.5. sc cee ee is —D 
- er errr mt 
MO seeeseew Sone tasted ead 
vans cts oan etal 
SOO ee siikaivensska co nadceeienel ae 


THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Handbook by 
JOHN S. TUNMORE 


For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates; 
Inspires 


PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDING 


Simgle:copy........ 0: .0.<s Sa 
ZS CODICS... occ cee ivcen sc eee 
ile aa re ee 
POOR cD ea eee eee 
DD oO cot cene: ein BAe ae 
MESS ty Kn ceaiacianeiin joie teen 


It is seldom that life insurance 
men are privileged to secure new, 
helpful books from two such well- 
qualified authors. One of them, 
Mr. Alexander, is a company exec- 
utive in charge of the education 
and instruction of agents, and in 
close daily touch with agents; he 
knows their needs and their ex- 
periences. The other, Mr. Tun- 
more, is a great personal producer, 
as well as a successful director ol 
agents—one who can not only sell 
insurance himself, but tell others 
how to do it. 


Both of these books are pub- 
lished by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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town can be readily and accurately obtained. 
When character information about some party 
ie requested by an insurance company to whom 
the man or woman has applied for a policy, 
various methods of fulfilling the request are 
resorted to, with the aim of determining the 
value of the personal equation involved, and 
submitting this to the insurance company for use 
asa basis upon which the policy shall or shall 
not be issued. 

The first question that presents itself is, 
“What is the moral risk?” In other words, 
what is the man’s past record, present circum- 
stances and probability for the future. This is 
gained from the opinion of others, who either 
personally know the prospective insured or are 
ina position to have accurate information on his 
characteristics. Tradesmen with whom the man 
does business are often a source of information; 
hanks in the town or village may have data on 
the subject; the record of past transactions on 
the man’s part often proves illuminating, and a 
record of his antecedents is desirable as a pos- 
sible source of determining the point at which 
weakness, if such be present in the moral 
fiber, began to appear. 

In the early days of automobile insurance, 
and occasionally this still occurs, it sometimes 
happened that a man purchased an automobile 
on the installment payment plan when his finan- 
cial condition was just capable of carrying the 
added burden. Perhaps, after he had taken out 
insurance on the car and had made several pay- 
ments of the purchase price, something happened 
to change his state and money became increas- 
ingly scarce until the moment arrived when he 
could no longer meet the payments either on the 
insurance or on the machine. Then, if the 
moral fiber was not inherently strong, the in- 
evitable happened and the insurance company 
found itself confronted with another loss. To 
prevent the possibility of such occurrences, the 
credit investigation service operated. Fire in- 
surance companies were accustomed to depend 
on the record of loss as a basis for future in- 
surance, but the modern company now tries to 
get ahead of the loss by making use of the 
credit investigating service to determine the 
moral hazard and so ward off the possibility of 
insuring a bad risk. Said the vice-president of 
the Retail Credit Company in this connection: 
“The largest amount of waste in fire insurance 
occurs through the destruction of property, 
tither wilfully or ignorantly, by people who 
ought never to have been insured.” 


CHARACTER AS A Basis FoR INSURANCE 


The value of the moral hazard factor becomes 
even more apparent when one stops to consider 
that the rates for insurance were, and still are 
in some cases, the same for the man who was a 
good moral risk and the man whose character 
showed moral weakness. Dealing with the 
lowered moral standards which the turbulent 
epoch of the past few years has set up in some 
quarters, Mr. Hill stated: “There is a well- 
defined tendency to disregard the forces of law 
and order, and crime seems more prevalent 
than formerly, though, as a reconstruction of 
the country’s business and social elements takes 


place, this will gradually disappear. Of the 
increased moral hazards which have latterly 
come into being, the bootlegger represents the 
jargest single class of bad insurance risks.” 

The truth of the supposition can be seen in 
the nature of this nefarious commerce and the 
character of the men so engaged. In the first 
place, a law of the land, whatever its ethics, is 
being broken; and, secondly, in order to carry 
on his business, the man whom the nation terms 
“bootlegger” will usually go to any lengths to 
escape with his spoils or to prevent interference 
with his plans even on the part of innocent 
citizens who may unwittingly inject such inter- 
ference into a situation already strained. Yet 
the bootlegger can take out insurance whenever 
he wishes, so long as a strict investigation is not 
resorted to. Sometimes it happens that a com- 
pany operating in one State insures a man living 
in another State and neglects to inform itself 
regarding the character of the insured, or is 
prevented from so doing by distance. This is a 
fatal error, as if the man is not considered a 
good risk by the tradesmen and the population 
of the place in which he lives, he certainly is 
not a good risk for a distant insurance com- 
pany. Personal habits, mode of life, family 
conditions and so forth are all taken into ac- 
count by the credit investigation service, and 
this information is placed in the hands of the 
insurance company before the policy is issued. 

The personal worth of any named risk is 
marked by the record of past transactions on the 
part of the prospective insured, the non-payment 
of legal debts, a revelation of business deals 
which just succeeded in escaping legislative 
punishment, and a tendency to take advantage 
of some situation where a man of greater moral 
strength would have foregone action. These 
things, coupled with the elements before referred 
to, form the basis of modern insurance and are 
proof of the fact that information concerning 
the moral hazard involved in the character of 
the insured is truly the keystone of the in- 
surance industry. 


William Fox’s Life Insurance 

Two different life insurance men have called 
our attention to the omission of the name of 
William Fox, of New York, from the list of 
persons carrying large amounts of life insur- 
ance prepared by THe Spectator for certain 
daily newspapers. 

One says that William Fox, president of the 
Fox Film Corporation, is insured in the sum 
of $2,640,000, while the other mentions the sum 
cf $2,555,000. It is evident, whichever amount 
is the most accurate, that Mr. Fox occupies a 
place among the leaders as to the amount of 
life insurance carried. 


Metropolitan Life Entertains President 
Duffield of Prudential 

A dinner in honor of President E. D. Duffield 
of the Prudential of Newark was given Tues- 
day evening by the officers of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, which was attended by offi- 
cials of the two companies named, and by a féw 
other prominent life insurance company officers. 


- 
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HENRY MOIR’S PLANS 


Will Be Managing Director of United 
States Life 








NOTED AUTHOR AND ACTUARY 





Gained Education and Early Experience in 
Scotland—Is Distinguished Executive 
in This Country 


Henry Moir, who recently announced his 
resignation as vice-president of the Home Life 
insurance Company, has been elected managing 
director of the United States Life Insurance 
Company, according to an announcement made 
ty John P. Munn, president of the company. 
Mr. Moir will take up his new duties on Jan- 
uary I. 

Mr. Moir has occupied a prominent position 
in the life insurance world for many years, be- 
ing one of the leading actuaries in the business. 
He came to this country in 1901, having been 
2 fellow of the Institute of Actuaries in Lon- 
don, and also a fellow in the Faculty of Actu- 
aries in Scotland. He was vice-president of the 
Actuarial Society of Edinburgh during 1899 
and 1900. He is now a fellow in the Actuarial 
Society of America and was vice-president of 
that organization during 1908-10 and again dur- 
ing 1914-16. 

Mr. Moir edited the last edition of the well- 
known life insurance work, “Principles and 
Practices of Life Insurance,” and is the author 
of the “Life Insurance Primer,” as well as 
rumerous essays and pamphlets on life insur- 
ance subjects. 

The United States Life Insurance Company 
cf this city is one of the more conservative 
companies and figures but little in the insurance 
news columns. It is to be expected that it will 
show more activity in the future under Mr. 
Moir’s direction, as he is a conservative and 
careful executive. 


Injunctions Dismissed in Several Instances 
Cuicaco, Itt., December 16.—The outcome 
of the life insurance twisting cases which are 
now on trial here is being watched by life in- 
surance men all over the country, according to 
inquiries being received by the local life under- 
writers’ association regarding their progress. 
As the result of a motion for a dismissal of 
the injunction, Judge Rush, in circuit court, has 
ordered the injunction dismissed as to the AZtna 
Life Insurance Company, Frank Bushnell, its 
vice-president, and Fred B. Mason and Percy 
Smith, general agents for the company; also as 
to the Columbian National Life and W. W. 
Tate, general ‘agent for the company in Chi- 
cago. The court so far has refused to dismiss 
the injunctions against the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Darby A. Day, president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Chicago, and the 
executive committee of that organization. 


—tThe basketball team of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia defeated that of the City Normal 
by a score of 90 to 9 in the first league game of the 
present season, last Monday night. 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
INCORPORATED 18838 
i Ore CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton 4 ve.. Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 

















UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH WILLIAM STSEET 


New: York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 











Gaew ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


a RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4TY & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 













ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1922 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, .. ‘ $2,840,571 
Surplus to Policyholders, $4,090,571 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT WHSTERN DEPARTMENT 














EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


GER Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
fe 

Gn) 

es 5, 


Inspector or Adjuster i is 
MOINS: 


CESS, 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 





Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May I, 1923, for $2.00 


Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















D. H. DUNHAM, President NBAL BASSETT, V.P, and Mgr. 
Pag el W. T. BASSETT, Ase’ Manager 
NEWARK, ‘ j. CHICAGO, ILL 





Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.997.95 


T SURPLU 


12,213,010.92 
42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 


owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’ Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Fire Insurance 








STOCK SALE HALTED 


Commonwealth Fire and Marine 
Plans Not Approved 


BLUE SKY LAW IS IMPEDIMENT 





Scheme to Allow Twenty Per Cent Com- 
mission Would Deplete Surplus to 
Extent of $400,000 
TopeKA, Kan., December 16.—The Com- 
monwealth Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
of Kansas City, Kan., is having a hard time 
getting a permit to sell its stock from the State 
Blue Sky department. Under the present status 
of the case it is regarded as certain that the 
company cannot obtain a permit. By changing 
its plans it is possible that the company may be 

given a permit. 

W. S. McClintock of Kansas City, attorney, 
and Frank L. Travis, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, had a long conference with members of 
the charter board last week trying to persuade 
them to issue the permit to sell the stock. The 
charter board is composed of the State bank 
commissioner, attorney general and secretary of 
state. 

The company is capitalized at one million dol- 
lars. The proposal of the company is to sell 
the stock, with a par value of one hundred dol- 
lars a share, for two hundred dollars a share. 
This would give the company one million dol- 
lars capital and one million dollars surplus, less 
the expense of selling the stock. But the pro- 
moters want the blue sky department to permit 
them to sell the stock on a commission of 20 
per cent, which would take away four hundred 
thousand dollars from the surplus. 

This is the company of which the promoters 
assert they expect to have Frank Travis as the 
managing officer when he completes his term as 
insurance superintendent in January. 


Fame Insurance Company of Philadelphia 

The old Fame Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, which ceased active business in 1906, 
is preparing to resume operations, and is ex- 
pected to begin business about April 1, 1923. Its 
corporate existence has been preserved and it 
will only be necessary to pay in the capital and 
surplus—each to be $300,000—to enable the 
company to start business. Its officers are: 
President, B. D. Zimmerman; vice-president, 
Ervin Bendiner: treasurer, J. M. Zimmerman; 
secretary, Albert M. Gruber. 











FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 





~~ 








NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Insurance Society.—The lectures in 
the Institute courses this week included the 
iourth and last lecture by C. C. Dominge, local 
secretary of the Great American Insurance 
Company, his subject being “Building Construc- 
tion’; the third lecture by A. G. Whitelaw, 
ceneral adjuster of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, Limited, his subject being 
“Policy Clauses and Forms.” Mr. Whitelaw 
has one more lecture to give and that comes on 
January 9; John M. Watkins of the Continental 
Insurance Company delivered his last talk on 
“gency and Agency Law.’’ These three talks 
are in the fire branch. In the casualty branch 
there will be a lecture on the 21st inst. by 
€. -¢. Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, on 
the subject of boiler insurance. With these lec- 
tures the Society will take a recess in this field 
cf its activities until January 8, 1923. 

As to Fifteen Million Dollar Fires—It is 
quite safe when the daily. headline reports a 
fifteen million dollar fire to divide it by five 


Gardiner, manager, 


and rest assured that you are quite near the 
insurance loss, though in the last case we believe 
it could have been divided by seven and still 
been a little beyond the actual insurance loss. 
The headline artist must have statistics of a 
fairly comfortable size, otherwise he might not 
retain his job. 

The Short Rate Table—Has the time 
come to dispose of the short rate table, except 
in limited cases—if one can think of limited 
cases? It is generally thought that insurance 
can be so manipulated or handled that one can 
avoid the penalty of the short rate table. If 
that be so (and the Street seems to think it is) 
the honest way to treat the matter is to legislate 
the short rate table out of use. If it should 
cull be thought that the person who buys insur- 
znce for temporary purposes and time and only 
needs it for such use and time, then a charge 
for the policy might be made plus the proper 
insurance charge, said charge being probably 
rot less than one month. No greater mistake 
can be made by any one than to find ways to 
walk around a certain piece of legislation and 
still expect to infuse into his staff a wholesale 
respect for the law. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Oil Association Meets.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Oil Insurance Association was held 
here last Thursday. The report of Manager 
H. M. Carmichael showed considerable prog- 
ress. Before the Oil Insurance Association 
was formed four years ago, oil business under- 
writing was in a very chaotic condition, but 
the business now is shown to be much improved, 
largely because of the practices and rules in- 
stituted by the association. As was anticipated 
the association has operated at a very low ex- 
pense ratio, and has given the assured the ad- 
vantages that have been available for years to 
other classes of manufacturers. The following 
officers have been elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. Hi. Carr, Hartford; vice-presi- 
dents, Neal Basset, Firemens of Newark, arid 
C. A. Ludlum, Home of New York; secretary 
and treasurer, J. C. Harding, Springfield Fire 
and Marine; executive committee, G. H. Bell, 
National of Hartford; R. P. Barbour, North 
3ritish and Mercantile; R. B. Ives, A®tna; C. 
R. Tuttle, Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica; F. A. Rye, Commercial Union. 

Illinois Pond Dinner.—The Illinois Pond 
cf the Ancient-and Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose will hoid a dinner dance at the Hotet 
LaSalle, February 3. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Alliance City Department.—The Alliance 
insurance Company of Pennsylvania, which is 
owned and operated by the same interests as 
ihe Insurance Company of North America, has 
cecided to open a separate city department here 
under the management of John A. Forrestell, on 
the ground floor of the Commercial Union 
building, 420 Walnut street. The office will 
open about January I. 

Insurance Advisory Board.—Last week the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania received 
a supply of commissions from the printer to be 
issued to the chairman and secretary of each 
of the local Insurance Advisory Boards over 
the State, thereby legally qualifying them as 
cxaminers for the department, to serve without 
pay. This is the first time anything of the kind 
has been done in America, and marks a new 
era in the rapidly changing business of insur- 
ance. 











INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY |: 


(S) fe ag 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES : 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


CEDAR RAPIDS ,IOWA 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Public Accountant Actuarial Actuarial 
= —— 
HARRY C. LANDWEHR DONALD F. CAMPBELL W. H. GOULD 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT CONSULTING ACTUARY ACTUARY & EXAMINER 


Insurance a Specialty 
75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 














SYSTEM REVISION 
78 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 














PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


Prominent Agents and Brokers INSURANCE EXAMINER, 




































JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATI ON 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY :: NEW YORK CITY 























ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 
LEON IRWIN pnt nl Orleans, La. MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 
National Union New Amsterdam 
Phil Under- Indemnity Company 
eurance ry fapemnt Pei. lll FRANK J. HAIGHT 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
J. L. MITCHELL = See: 
1s prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
Insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assesement or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
sell mmey advanced on strictly private JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 
hadron d.L- MITC lee heptane CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SCoder tt. JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 

















_ Associate 
F 322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
Actuarial 
T. C. RAFFERTY 
FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. CONSULTING ACTUARY 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. Sulte 714 Weightman Building 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES Complete Rate Books Formulated 
35 Nassau Street New York 











WINFIELD W. GREENE A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accevatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Associate Actuary 



























































Sraciateten in Coonsity lneurene CONSULTING ACTUARY yammere oc, = ae 
tice: Fo ts sl Rector sane a National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON ||  prepepic S, WITHINGTON, F. A. I ne 
REDER -W sRAT A. CONSULTING ACTUARY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES CONSULTING ACTUARY INSURANCELAWYER 
402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK Telephone Walnut 3761 
serine “ —— A Policy Saved is a Policy Made L.A. GLOVER & CO. 
osep oodwar : . : 
a earl then teow Vouk: Bar THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. ee 
UARIE “Life Insurance Service’’ . 
Fins cian ce Pe. 10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
43 Cedar Street, New York 20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” Dien én ee oan 
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Examiners and Adjusters 











Tel. John 1114-5 
CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
90 William Street New York City 
Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

RELIABLE — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
MENTS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on performances—Weshow 
results. Send for booklet of references. Liability, Com- 

tion, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, perty 
amage, Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass. 

















Insurance Attorney 








Tel. Rittenhouse 2289-90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


Experienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
bility, Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 

















Statisticians 











Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
of the highest type, because of thorough 
familiarity with Insurance Department 
and supervising boards’ requirements. 
Reinsurance and Cancellation schedules 
prepared promptly and accurately. Rates 
reasonable. Results most satisfactory. 


Phone: ASHLAND 7358 





153 Fifth Ave., New York City 








INSURANCE SOCIETY DINNER 
Over One Hundred Attend First of Series— 
Losses Discussed 


One hundred and_ thirty-three members, 
mostly adjusters and loss men and their guests, 
attended the postponed dinner of the Insurance 
Society of New York held December 14 at the 
Drug and Chemical Club. 

Charles R. Pitcher, assistant manager, Royal 
Insurance Company, and president of the In- 
surance Society, introduced W. J. Greer, gen- 
eral manager of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, New York, who was the principal 
speaker. His subject, “Fire Losses and Adjust- 
ments: Some Factors and Fundamentals” was 
the first of a series of four scheduled for 
delivery before the Society on the subject of 
losses. The three to follow at subsequent meet- 
ings will give, separately, the marine, casualty 
and broker’s viewpoints in addresses by 
H. A. Mullins, an independent American ad- 
juster; B. E. Emery, manager, claim division, 
Atna Casualty & Surety, and R. H. Depew, 
president, Abm. S. See & Depew. 

The gathering enthusiastically applauded Mr. 
Greer’s address, following which the pleasant 
informality of the occasion induced well-known 
members at the speakers’ table to contribute 
briefly both in serious and lighter vein. W. N. 
Bement, general adjuster, Home Fire, New 
York; H. H. Clutia, vice-president, Westchester 


Fire, New York, and J. W. Richardson of Balti- 
more responded to the toastmaster. C. L. 
DeWitt, assistant United States manager, Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions, New York, added 
a serious word about the splendid rise of the 
Insurance Society, through the success of its 
educational classes on special lines, by the ser- 
vice of its fine library in the headquarters at 84 
William street, New York, and by its firm ex- 
pansion of.membership. “Get a member” was 
his message. 


Becomes North British Special 

George P. Davis, general agent of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Limited, announces the appointment of Harold 
P. Warren as special agent of that company 
for Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
effective January I, 1923. 

Mr. Warren, who is now associated with the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany as special agent for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
succeeds Malcolm G. Wight. 


GRADUATES HAVE DINNER 


Conclude Session in Life Insurance at New 
York University 

The graduating class of the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship at New York Univer- 
sity held a dinner at the Army and Navy Club, 
New York, Saturday, December 16, and thus 
concluded the first term of the school. As well 
as the entire class, a number of guests were 
present. 

Speakers included Dean Johnson of the 
Scheol of Commerce; the secretary of the 
University; Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the 
school; Elton G. Bragg, former secretary of 
the New York Life Underwriters Association, 
and Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent in New 
York of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
the only general agent in the class. Mr. Keon, 
a successful agent who was a member of the 
class, acted as toastmaster. 


Great Western Accident Planning Life 
Department 

Des Mornes, Iowa, December 18.—Accident 
insurance companies which have watched the 
life companies gradually encroach upon them 
by adding disability features are preparing to 
turn. The Great Western Accident Insurance 
Company of Des Moines will make plans for 
branching into the life insurance field at a meet- 
ing of stockholders called for December 22. It 
is proposed to increase the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $250,000, add to the surplus and 
amend the charter so that the company can com- 
pete in the life field with life companies which 
are competing in the accident field with the 
accident companies. Insurance Commissioner 
Arthur C. Savage has stated that the Iowa laws 
do not forbid multiple lines of insurance. 


—The Standard Accident Insurance Company of 
Detroit has issued a handy vest pocket diary for 1923. 


ig 


WHAT YOU ARE GOING TO SELL 
A Booklet for New Agents That Relieves 
General Agents of Much Work 


The one task that always confronts an 
agency manager, and that not only presents the 
most perplexing difficulties, but also entails the 
greatest amount of real drudgery and hard 
work, is that of fitting the new agent for his. 
start in selling life insurance. 

The busy general agent who wishes to 
minimize the time and labor spent in educating 
new agents, can do so by using the booklet en- 
titled “What You Are Going to Sell.” 

When a man, or a woman, decides to under- 
take the selling of life insurance as a business, 
he or she is faced by the necessity for learning 
quickly the main facts about life insurance, and 
the chief distinctions between various kinds of 
policies. 

The agent also needs to know about such 
important features as total disability clauses; 
cash and loan values; the difference between 
participating and non-participating insurance,. 
and double indemnity provisions. 

It is afSo helpful to the agent, and to the com- 
pany, for the agent to be warned against mak- 
ing comparisons between companies, and against 
the asking of improper questions and the mak- 
ing of untactful remarks. 

The booklet entitled “What You Are Going 
to Sell,” by W. R. Letcher, published by The 
Spectator Company, contains much information 
and advice along these and other lines for the 
guidance of the new agent; and it prepares 
him for the profitable use of other and more 
advanced works upon life insurance. 

From this brief outline, it may be gathered 
that this booklet is of great value in saving the 
time and energy of general agents in explaining: 
details to new agents. When a man has con-- 
cluded to take up life insurance soliciting as a! 
vocation, the general agent hands him a copy 
of “What You Are Going to Sell,” asking him 
to read it carefully and thus gain needed gen- 
eral knowledge, and then return for further in- 
structions as to special matters relating to the 
particular company’s methods. 

Thus, by use of this booklet, the general agent 
is spared the drudgery cf teaching the new 
agent basic matters which he can easily study 
and absorb in a leisurely manner. The leaflet 
is couched in clear, non-technical, understand- 
able language, and will commend itself to any 
general agent who desires to cut down the work 
involved in breaking in new agents. Just let 
the new agent learn the contents of “What 
You Are Going to Sell,” and then spend a few 
minutes studying the company’s rate book, and 
he will be ready to start work. 

The prices established for this valuable book- 
let are: Sample copy, 50 cents; 12 copies, $5; 
25 copies, $9; 50 copies, $15; 100 copies, $25; 
500 copies, $100; 1000 copies, $175. 


Consolidation Approved 
The stockholders of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the Southwest, Albuquerque, 
N. M., have approved the merger of that com- 
pany with the Two Republics Life of El Paso, 
Tex. 
































Miscellaneous Insurance if H E S r ECTATO R Thursday 
Automobile, Marine and Liability Insurance Decisions | 

By Harry B. Brapsury, of the New York Bar I 

Automobile Co. of Lincoln, Neb. ; 190 N. W. | then current rate of exchange, which was sub. 

Insurable interest; purchaser of stolen 213: stantially that named in the policy, or a slightly 


automobile has no title which will give him 
an insurable interest. 

The plaintiff secured a policy of theft insur- 
ance in the defendant company covering a Buick 
touring car. The car was stolen and, the de- 
fendant refusing to pay, the plaintiff brought 
an action on the policy. The company defended 
on the ground that the car had been stolen from 
another and that, therefore, the plaintiff when 
he purchased it did not have title, and there- 
fore had no insurable interest. By the terms 
of the contract of insurance it was provided that 
the entire policy should be void if the interest 
of the insured in the property should be other 
than “unconditional and sole ownership.” It 
appeared conclusively that the plaintiff pur- 
chased a stolen automobile. It was held there- 
fore that inasmuch as he did not have any title, 
he did not have any insurable interest and 
judgment was ordered in favor of the company. 
Hessen v. Iowa Automobile Mutual Ins. Co., 
Iowa ; 190 N. W. 150. 

Action for negligence against insurance 
company for neglect to issue policy within a 
reasonable time after application, when auto- 
mobile destroyed by fire in the meantime, 

On November 11, 1919, the plaintiff applied 
to the defendant’s agent for fire insurance on 
an automobile truck. The plaintiff had for- 
gotten the motor number and promised to fur- 
nish it but did nothing further until November 
18, when he gave to the agent the omitted num- 
ber and a check for $13.50 to pay the premium. 
The motor number was then inserted in the ap- 
plication; the agent cashed the check; retained 
a comunission of $3.50 and mailed the applica- 
tion, with a draft for $10, to the defendant on 
November 18. Both the draft and the applica- 
tion were received by the company on Novem- 
ber 19 and the draft was deposited to the credit 
of the company. No policy was ever issued. 
Under date of November 28 the defendant com- 
pany wrote to its agent, stating that he had 
failed to advise the company of the date of the 
purchase of the truck and asked for that in- 
formation by return mail, when the policy would 
be issued immediately. The letter was received 
by the agent cn November 29, but the truck had 
been destroyed by fire earlier in the day. The 
plaintiff sued for damages for the negligence of 
the company in delaying the issuance of the 
policy. The application which the plaintiff 
following clause: “I 








signed contained the 
agree that the paying of the premium shall not 
bind the company unless the application is ap- 
proved and the policy issued.” The court held 
that the above clause, as well as the fact that 
the application contained a specific question as 
to when the automobile was purchased, which 
question was not answered, relieved the com- 
pany of any liability and the complaint was 
dismissed. Page v. National Automobile Ins. 


Proof of loss; waiver; declination of agent 
to pay does not constitute waiver. 

An automobile fire policy contained a pro- 
vision that “in the event of loss or damage, the 
assured shall forthwith give notice thereof in 
writing to this company, or the authorized agent 
who issued this policy, and shall protect the 
property from further loss or damage, and 
within 60 days thereafter, unless such time is 
extended in writing by this company, shall 
render a statement to this company, signed and 
sworn to by said assured, stating the knowledge 
and belief of the assured as to the time and 
cause of the loss or damage, the interest of the 
assured and all others in the property. * * * 
It is a condition of this policy that failure on 
the part of the assured to render such sworn 
statement of loss to the company within 60 days 
of the date of loss (unless such time is ex- 
tended in writing by the company) shall render 
such claim null and void.” No proof of loss 
was made. It was alleged in a petition in an 
action on the policy that after the fire the 
defendant sent an adjuster, who took charge of 
the remains of the machine and held them for 
several weeks; that the plaintiff's attorney 
mailed to the local agent of the company, who 
issued the policy, a letter to the effect that the 
automobile had been destroyed, that the ad- 
juster had made an investigation on July 25 and 
that it they were disposed to adjust the claim 
amicably they could advise the attorney by re- 
turn mail. The fire took place on July 24 
and the letter of the attorney was written on 
August 25. It was also stated in the attor- 
ney’s letter that the agent had rejected the claim 
on August 20, within 30 days from the said loss. 
It was held that this petition was demurrable, 
in that it did not contain sufficient allegations 
to show that the company had waived the pro- 
visions of the policy. Northern Insurance Co. 
wv. Pate, Ga. TIA ©: 100: 

Marine 

Rate of exchange on English policy under 
clause providing that claim should be “set- 
tled at $4.75 to the pound”; insurance broker 
not authorized to receive less than full pay- 
ment of loss. 

Several policies of marine insurance were is- 
sued by English companies on an American 
barge. By reason of a great fluctuation in the 
value of English money, the British companies 
inserted in the policies that all claims were 
“to be settled at $4.75 to the pound.” This was 
about the rate of exchange at the time the poli- 
cies were issued. The value of the insured 
barge was stated in dollars and in nearly all the 
policies the amount covered by each policy in- 
dividually was given both in pounds and in dol- 
lars. That is, for example, 1000 pounds or 
$4750. The premiums were all expressed in 
pounds, but they were paid in dollars, at the 
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higher exchange of $4.77 to the pound. The 
barge became a total loss and the matter was 
turned over to a London insurance broker. This 
broker adjusted the loss and accepted payment 
in pounds at the then rate of exchange of $3.37 
and transmitted the amount of the adjusted logs 
to the American owners. They, however, re- 
fused to accept it and demanded $4.75 for each 
pound, as stated in the policy. It appeared that 
the same legal question had been before the 
House of Lords in another case which had held 
against the claim of the American owners. The 
Federal District Court of the District of Mary- 
land, however, held that the owners were en- 
titled to recover at the rate of $4.75 for each 
pound and held, further, that the owner was 
not affected by the settlement made by the Lon- 
don broker, as such broker had no right to 
make a settlement for less than the amount 
actually due under the policies. McLanahan », 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 283 Fed., 240. 
Liability 

Liability; a policy covering injuries to em- 
ployees in “the erection of any building in- 
cluding foundations” was held not to cover 
injuties occurring while wrecking the 
building. 

The defendant issued a policy of liability in- 
surance to the plaintiffs, covering liability of 
the plaintiffs for injuries to the plaintiffs’ em- 
ployees. One Potts, an employee of the as- 
sured, was injured by the falling of a wall and 
instituted an action against his employers and 
the owners of the building. The defendant in- 
surance company denied liability for the injury 
or to defend the suit brought by Potts, alleging 
that the injury was not sustained in the work 
which was within the terms of the policy. The 
policy specified that the injury insured against 
was any which should occur in “the erection of 
any building, including foundations.” ‘The con- 
struction described was “an addition to third- 
store building, known as the old Phipps Build- 
ing,” three stories in height, which was to be 
placed in the rear of such building, attached to 
it. But at the time of the collapse of the wall, 
which resulted in the injury to Potts, the work 
which was being carried on was not on the addi- 
tion, but on a partition wall in the old building, 
and not in the part covered by the contract. 
The policy provided that no wrecking was to be 
done. Potts was injured while removing the 
brick partition wall on the first floor of the old 
Phipps Building in order to convert two store 
rooms above mentioned into one storeroom. It 
was held that the injury occurred while wreck- 
ing operations were going on and that the pol- 
icy did not cover such an injury. Therefore, a 
judgment in favor of the defendant insurance 
company was affirmed. Byrd & Byran v 
Georgia Casualty Co.. ——— N. 
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Suicide Record of :1921 
(Continued from page 4) 


falls, “accidental” shooting, with suggestions 
of self-murder, are becoming more prevalent, 
hut the most appalling aspect of the present- 
day suicide problem is the recurring frequency 
with, which others are drawn into the tragedy 
of murder, and under conditions which are 
frequently revolting. 

Table II, following, shows in detail, for 95 
cities, the estimated population, the number of 
suicides, and the rate per 100,000, arranged in 
alphabetical order as a matter of convenience. 
According to this table, as has been the case, 
San Diego, California, heads the list with a 
rate of 48.7, or three times the normal rate for 
the 95 cities combined. The cities following, 
in order of suicidal frequency, are San Fran- 
cisco with a rate of 37.3, Spokane 32.5, Los 
Angeles 27.9, Louisville 27.1, Concord, New 
Hampshire, 26.9; Oakland, California, 25.6, 
and Tacoma, Washington, 24.2. The leader- 
ship of the Pacific coast cities in suicidal fre- 
quency is, therefore, maintained, and, as shown 
by Table IIT, during 1921, the average rate for 
this group of cities was 28.7, compared or con- 
trasted with a rate of 12.0 for New England 
cities, and 13.7 for cities in the Middle Atlantic 
States. The Rocky Mountain States also show 
the relatively high rate of 18.5 per 100,000. 
No qualified investigation has ever been made 
into suicide phenomena on the Pacific coast. 
It,is easy to conjecture that the predisposing 
condition is the large number of stranded dere- 
licts in that section; invalids and others who 
seek health or wealth, but found their dis- 
appointment beyond their strength to endure. 
But the subject is certainly one worthy of more 


- TABLE V 
Homicide and Suicide im Southern States 
Rates Per 100,000 
Hom. Rate 


Total, White and Colored to Suicide 








Taken 
State Period Homicide Suicide as 100 

Delaware 1919-20 5.8 8.1 72 
(i a 1919-20 19.0 6.0 317 
Kentucky ...... 1916-20 9.9 7.6 130 
Louisiana ..... 1918-20 16.7 5.2 321 
Maryland ...... 1916-20 5.9 11.6 51 
Mississippi 1919-20 * 19.4 2.9 669 
North Carolina... 1916-20 8.7 3.7 235 
South Carolina, 1916-20 12.8 3.3 388 
Tennessee ..... 1917-20 12.9 5.5 235 
Virginia ....... 1916-20 10.4 6.8 153 

AO) Pen ere e 11.3 6.0 188 

White 

Delaware ...... 1919-20 4.4 8.8 50 
Florida ........ 1919-20 8.7 8.0 109 
Kentucky ...... 1916-20 6.6 8.2 80 
Louisiana ..... 1918-20 8.2 7.5 109 
Maryland «<< «:«: 1916-20 3.3 13.3 25 
Mississippi . 1919-20 7 ¢ 5.0 140 
North Carolina. 1916-20 4.4 4.6 96 
South Carolina.. 1916-20 6.6 5.5 120 
Tennessee ..... 1917-20 ae 6.3 111 
Virginia <.c<s 1916-20 6.1 8.8 69 

ROARS or dcawrwne ss 6.0 7.6 79 

Colored 

Delaware ...... 1919-20 14.8 3.3 448 
Florida «oss 1919-20 38.8 2.3 1,687 
Kentucky 20.6 1916-20 40.7 2.8 1,454 
Louisiana ..... 1918-20 29.7 a PY i 1,747 
Maryland 1916-20 18.7 3.5 534 
Miss . 1919-20 30.1 1.1 2,736 
North Carolina. 1916-20 18.6 1 Py 4 1,094 
South Carolina. 1916-20 18.6 1.3 1,431 
Tennessee ..... 1917-20 37. 1.9 1,968 
Virginia ....... 1916-20 20.6 2.2 936 

VGN os. sacs a eececuis 24.8 1.9 1,305 


since the work by “Morselli” laid the founda- 
tion for the statistical study of the suicide 
problem suggestive of new directions, for 
which data and methods have become available 
in the meantime. While the subject has an 
extended literature, most of it fails to give 
due consideration to individual facts and cir- 


gations. Unfortunately, our present-day 


TABLE III 
Geographic Distribution of Suicides 
1906-1921 


Rate Per 100,000 of Population 


Cities by Groups No. of Cities 


OW ON GIARG (2): :sioaanocadislon caer eee nates 28 
WONG, PRE IGHEI GS ror sesccrcs pas sraveteteternrnie’ecnscee Rees 25 
RUENGURN <<. f racdr sg sata cl ave! cicce Glo mare Ripe ere eIee 
MI Sot han nh ha eagle erase a wee aE 19 
HOGI WEMIAIEESENS cose secs aux dis norelsie eiienn eee $ 
LCS COAG C = Sia are am Papa De ep erie ey gator 9 
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extended consideration on the part of those who 
make a scientific study of the social complex. 

Reference may here be made to an admirable 
analysis of the suicide statistics of Saxony by 
Dr. O. Kurten, published just before the war. 
precisely, the 
attention 


This monograph emphasizes, 
general statistical facts to 


should .be given. Jt must be over 30 years 


which 





1906-1910 1911-1915 1916-1920 1921 
14.4 15.2 13.0 12.0 
17.8 17.3 13.1 13 7 
17.3 18.0 13.1 15.7 
21.4 22.7 16.4 15.7 
26.7 29.1 17.6 18.5 
33.0 36.6 25.8 28.7 
19.5 20.4 15.2 15.7 


cumstances, causes and conditions of which are 
most likely to be obscured in collective investi- 
methods of conducting coroner’s inquests are 
entirely too crude to prove useful in the ascer- 
tainment of the facts required for scientific 
purposes. 

Table IV presents a brief analysis of suicide 
by methods and according to sex in the registra- 


TABLE IV 


Suicides by Method and Sex in U. 

Male Rate Per 

Methox Suicides % 100,000 
BONS es «eS cc Ata awsrece 4,487 12.5 29 
MADHURI, 5 cccience nsteees 3,999 11,1 2.0 
TRAE ecoay hws eaters 6,386 128 $1 
BRE. chp rast tne cies 1,826 5.1 0.9 
Mea ES .-0 ie een ene 14,631 10.8 7.2 
Cutting and piercing inst. 3,058 8.5 1.5 
Jumping from high places 817 2.3 0.4 
CTBAMING .. co. sss cee ee 383 i 0.2 
Boos acolats. are cusses 292 0.8 0.1 
TOG ccscedceeewe 35,879 100.0 17.6 


S. Registration Area, 1916—1920 





lemale Rate Per ‘Total Rate Per 

Suicides % 100,000 Suicides % 190,000 
3,810 30.3 1.9 8,297 17.1 2.1 
2,605 20.7 1.3 6,604 13.6 1.6 
1,678 13.4 0,9 8,064 16.7 2.0 
1,288 10.3 0.7 3,114 6.4 0.8 
1,845 14.7 0.9 16,476 34.1 4,1 
439 3.5 0.2 8,497 7.2 0.9 
552 4.4 0.3 1,369 2.8 0.3 
105 0.8 0.05 488 1.0 0.1 
259 1.9 0.1 53 1.2 0.1 
12,561 100.0 6.4 48,440 100.0 12.1 
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tion area for the period 1916-20. The table 
brings out the preponderating importance of 
suicide by fire-arms, on the part of males, and 
by poisons, on the part of females. A clear 
grasp of the facts involved should prove useful 
in restrictive legislation such as has been sug- 
gested with regard to the prevention of 
homicides. Suggestive also, in this connection, 
is the relatively high proportion of suicides 
caused by jumping from high places—a propor- 
tion equal to 2.3 per cent of the total suicides 
in the case of males and 4 per cent in the 
case of females. 

Suicide is essentially an evil of so-called 
civilization. While suicide is met with among 
all peoples, the most highly civilized contribute 
the largest proportion of deaths from self- 
murder. An excellent illustration is the com- 
parative suicide rate of the white and colored 
populations. Table V has been prepared for 
the purpose of showing the facts for the 
Southern States, with comparative data as to 
homicide and the relative rate of murder; the 
rate for self-murder being taken as 100. This 
table shows that the average suicide rate for 
the white population in the Southern States 
was 7.6, while for the colored population it was 
1.9. In contrast, the average homicide rate 
was 6.0 for the whites, but 20.8 for the colored. 
In the case of Southern white people, there 
were 79 homicides to every 100 suicides. The 
proportion for colored people was 1305 homi- 
cides to every 100 suicides, reaching as high a 
figure as 27.36 in the case of Mississippi, where, 
likewise, the ratio for the white population 
was almost twice the normal for the Southern 
States, or 140. The variations in rates and 
ratios emphasize the complex nature of the 
suicide and homicide problems, which make it 
rather hazardous to draw far-reaching con- 
clusions from a single year’s experience. But 
in the present case, the data has been combined 
for a five-year period yielding, on the whole; 
fairly trustworthy results. 

Some time during the present year, the claim 
was made of an extraordinary increase in the 
suicide rate of New York city. I took special 
care to ascertain the facts, and found that 
during the first six months of 1921 there had 
been 430 deaths from suicide. During the first 
half of 1922, there had been only 415, proving 
once more the recklessness of much of the 
statistical guesswork that impairs a scientific 
study of the suicide problem. 


Billy Sunday on Life Insurance 

At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association, Billy Sunday, the 
famous evangelist, made an address, in the 
course of which he said: 

I don’t know of any institution in the world 
that has done more toward wiping away the 
shedding tears of the widows and orphans and 
paying off mortgages, and driving the wolf 
from the door, and turning the hearse into an 
automobile, and the mourning crape into a bridal 
veil, than the life insurance companies have. 

Death of William L. Horne 

William L. Horne, general agent of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
Indianapolis, died December 4. 
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OUR YULETIDE WISH 





OR you and yours, and theirs, a Merry 
Christmas, filled with joy and peace 


and contentment. 


And thereafter, a Happy New Year, with 
no repinings nor remorse for the Old, 
and with undaunted courage and high 


hopes for the New. 





Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President | 
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Fire Losses and Adjustments—Some Faetors and 


The fire insurance contract involves in the 
making, as well as in its interpretation, certain 
principles, as old as the business itself, which, 
irrespective of constantly changing methods 
and conditions and an ever-broadening scope, 
are themselves unchanged, the same yesterday, 
to-day and to-morrow. A discussion of funda- 
mentals is never alluring or likely to be in- 
teresting, for the reason that there is but one 
road, and that a well-traveled road, to follow, 
and all there is to say has already been said 
over and over again. This is certainly true of 
the fundamentals of the insurance business, 
most of which, including some of those to 
which I shall refer, are elemental and known 
to all underwriters, young and old, from a 
time beyond the memory of either. Therefore, 
I cannot hope, in this regard, to bring you 
anything new, but simply to remind you of 
that which you already know. 

The first of these fundamentals is, of course, 
that the fire insurance policy is a contract of 
indemnity, and covers only to the extent of 
loss actually sustained by the insured or inter- 
ests protected by the policy, and growing out of 
this, that other essential ingredient, insurable 
interest, i, e., that those for whose benefit the 
insurance exists must stand in such relation to 
the property as to be pecuniarily interested in 
its preservation and directly injured by its dam- 
age or destruction. Other fundamentals are 
that it is a personal contract, insuring the per- 
son and not the property, and that the contract 
involves certain duties and obligations upon 


Fundamentals 


By Witt1aAM J. GREER 


the part of the insured which are as much a 
part of the consideration, as the premium itself. 
The insurance business owes its existence to 
the need and demand of commerce, for protec- 
tion against inevitable loss from perils, the 
existence of which are universally recognized. 





For some time past there has occurred 
in insurance journals located at various 
points throughout the country very con- 
siderable criticisms of the manner of 
handling losses by fire insurance com- 
panies. In a small way these criticisms 
have been re-echoed in the recent meet- 
ings of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

The accompanying article is a valuable 
discourse upon the proper and improper 
methods of loss adjustments. William J. 
Greer, the author, is general manager of 
the New York office of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau. The paper was pre- 
sented at a meeting, December 14, of the 
Insurance Society of New York, and is 
here given practically in full. To read 
it is a thorough education in adjusting for 
either adjuster, agent, or broker. 

Epiror’s Note. 











It is the business of the underwriter to provide 
this protection or—as we term it—indemnity, 
whereby values are made secure and commerce 
stabilized. All of our present-day underwrit- 
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ing, as we know, is a development of marine 
insurance, an institution which we are told goes 
back at least to about the year 1310, when 
there was established in the ancient city of 
Bruges, in Belgium, a “Chamber of Assurance” 
(Richards on Insurance, 3d Edition, Sec. 9, 
Page 12). In the same work (Page 766), the 
author prints a copy of a marine policy (the 
original of which is in Italian), established by 
statute of Florence, January 28, 1523. Mr. 
Richards states that this is supposed to be the 
oldest form of policy extant, and we can well 
believe it may be all of that. In any case I 
am prepared to back it as the oldest “standard” 
policy in existence. 


DEFINITION OF INSURANCE 

A few decades later and in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the insurance business was publicly 
recognized in England, by Act of Parliament, 
in which reference was made to a prevailing 
and long established custom of issuing to those 
who “adventure” policies of “assurance’—“by 
means whereof,” says the statute, “it cometh 
to pass, upon the loss or perishing of any ship, 
there followeth not the undoing of any man, 
but the loss lighteth rather easily upon many, 


‘than heavily upon few, and rather upon them 


that adventure not, than upon those that do 
adventure: whereby all merchants, especially 
those of the younger sort, are allowed to ven- 
ture more willingly and more freely” 

I have a liking, I confess, for that quaint 
old definition, not because of the suggestion of 








long-stemmed pipes and old English ale, but 
for the reason that, to my mind, it expresses the 
very essence of the meaning and the purpose 
of insurance, which is not merely the collection 
of premiums, and the payment of losses, but 
the protection of property values and the ex- 
tension of trade, whereby—as the old English 
statute has it—“all merchants * * * are 
allowed to venture more willingly and more 
freely.” 

When neighbor Jones has a fire and has real- 
ized on his insurance policy—what is it that 
has happened? Jones, assuming that he was 
fully insured, has lost nothing, yet the loss still 
exists, i. e., the wealth of the community stands 
reduced by just that much, and though Jones 
has been reimbursed, it has not been accom- 
plished by the creation of anything. What has 
really happened is that through the system of 
business which we call insurance, the neigh- 
bors of Jones, far and near, who have sustained 
no loss by Jones’ fire, have each taken over a 
share of the burden. The loss is not eliminated, 
but only distributed, and (to borrow once more 
the old English phrasing) “lighteth rather 
easily upon many” than heavily upon Jones. 

CoMPANY A TRUSTEE 

Now, the person who is really responsible for 
the relief of Jones is a third party, who fur- 
nishes the machinery by means of which there 
is collected and accumulated the funds neces- 
sary for the indemnification of Jones. In the 
trade he is known as an underwriter, but in 
reality, when we get down to fundamentals, he 
is a trustee, not merely for Jones, who has suf- 
fered the loss, but a trustee as well for all those 
who have contributed, and in the last analysis 
are the real sufferers by Jones’ fire. Obviously, 
they also have rights to be protected and the 
trustee, I venture to suggest, cannot consider 
that he has fulfilled his obligation if he has 
merely satisfied Jones, but only when he has 
served all parties in interest, including those 
who are paying the bill, and are entitled to know 
that the rights of Jones will be established upon 
a proper basis, with an equitable and, so far 
as may be possible, an accurate determination 
of the amount of the loss. I hold it to be 
fundamental that no fire loss should be over- 
paid, for precisely the same reason that it 
should not be underpaid. 

According to my observation, the chief factor 
in an adjustment, aside, of course, from the 
parties directly in interest, may be any one 
of several things. Sometimes it is the adjuster, 
but in the greater number of cases the chief 
factor in the adjustment of a fire loss is the 
contract entered into between the parties long 
before the adjuster comes into the case. The 
truth of this is, of course, the more apparent 
in the case which actually involves some ques- 
tion of liability or contract interpretation, but 
it may be equally true where no such questions 
exist, as there is nothing more likely to pro- 
mote a satisfactory adjustment than a clean-cut 
contract and a form free of all ambiguity. 


In DEALING wiTH HoNneEsT PEOPLE 


“You never know people until you live with 
them,” says the old adage, but, as many of us 
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know, we come pretty near it in adjusting a loss. 
It is then that a man’s character comes to the 
surface. If he is fair there, he will be fair 
anywhere, but if he is so constituted that he 
must have a shade the best of it or won’t trade, 
the adjuster will not be long in making that 
discovery. Many men are honest—some scrupu- 
lously so, because it is honesty, others just 
barely so, because it is the best policy, and 
others are of varying degree between the two. 
Degree and motive may vary, but the majority 
of men are honest; are prepared to grant a 
square deal and expect the same in return, but 
men differ in their conception of things, and 
thus it is that not all honest men are fair, and 
we find those who contend that the only square 
deal is the one which will “square” with their 
rule. 

We do know, however, that if a man is hon- 
est he must be open to conviction, and, for this 
reason, I should say that, next to the contract 
and the principals themselves, the important 
factor in most adjustments is the adjuster. It 
is his part, as we know, as the representative 
of the company, to arrive at a determination 
of the sound value and the loss under the terms 
of the contract and the amount which may be 
properly claimed thereunder. As a good ad- 
juster, he will be keen to perform his duty 
faithfully and fully, and in every fair and 
honorable way to protect the interests com- 
mitted to his care, and he will strive to dis- 
charge that duty in such a way as to win the 
approval of those with whom he deals. If he 
be successful in all of that, he advances the in- 
terests of those whom he serves, and of un- 
derwriting as a whole, and has grasped the 
highest conception of his duty. To legitimately 
win that approval and the confidence and respect 
which go with it, should be, as I believe it is, 
the aim and the hope of every adjuster who has 
a real desire to excel in his profession, and he 
who holds to the purpose of learning that 
secret, and learns it, is the adjuster who will 
achieve distinction. 

The first thought which comes to us is that 
confidence comes only through fair and honor- 
able dealing. Certainly no claimant can repose 
the slightest confidence in an adjuster whom he 
does not believe to be fair, but the adjuster is 
on the wrong track if he believes that he can 
win and hold the confidence of those with whom 
he deals merely by trying to be fair. The real 
adjuster, when he gets down to fundamentals, 
can never be satisfied just to be merely fair, 
because he will realize that when the insured 
paid the premium he bought fairness and paid 
for honorable dealing and is entitled to find it 
in the company’s representative, not as a matter 
of favor, but as the insured’s right and the ad- 
juster’s duty. 


THE BREADTH OF AN ApDJUSTER’S KNOWLEDGE 


Honesty, good faith and fair dealing: three 
prime essentials in the equipment of every 
adjuster, lacking which, or any one of which, 
he will not succeed, but he must have more— 
much more—than these, upon which to qualify. 
In the first place he must be familiar with 
policy conditions and know what they mean, 
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and he should also have some general know}. 
edge of insurance. law, but, above and beyond 
all that, he must know what value and loss is, 
and, if he does not know, then he must be will- 
ing to dig until he does know. The adjuster, 
when it comes to prices and values, is supposed 
to be a veritable storehouse of facts and in. 
formation. This is measurably true of the older 
and more experienced men, and would be much 
more so, were it possible for mind and memory 
to retain all the data which accumulate in the 
work of an active adjuster, but, in addition to 
a general knowledge of values, the competent 
adjuster will know how actually to ascertain 
the value and the amount of the loss, and will 
appreciate that he can never hope to convince 
the claimant, until he shall have first convinced 
himself. A large proportion of fire loss claims, 
as we all know, for one reason or another, are 
Many of them are not deliberately 
so, but are supported nevertheless with all the 
fervor of honest conviction. If the adjuster 
in such a case is going to properly represent the 
interests committed to his care, he must not 
only know the amount of value and loss, but he 
must know why he knows. Then, and only 
then, may he hope or expect to win such a claim- 
ant to meet him where the right is. 

Stress is frequently laid upon natural apti- 
tude as a necessary ingredient, and I am cer- 
tainly not going to take issue if by “natural 
aptitude” we mean hard (sometimes called 
“horse” ) sense, but even the best grade of hard 
sense will not get one very far as an adjuster, 
unless he be willing to dig, and work and read, 
until he has attained to a degree of knowledge 
and developed a judgment which will command 
the respect of those with whom he comes in 
contact, and then, if he be endowed with those 
other qualifications which I have attempted to 
describe, confidence will flow in his direction 
as naturally as water runs down hill. The les- 
son is obvious—the adjuster, if he would attain 
to real success, must keep abreast of the times 
and remember that, however much he may 
learn, there will still be much that he does not 
know and may never learn. 


excessive. 


CLAIMANTS WHuo ARE Ovrt to Get THE Last 
DOLLAR 


Unfortunately, there is another side. There 
will be cases where the claimants are not open 
to conviction, to whom neither knowledge, or 
experience, fairness or honorable dealing, will 
appeal, but who set.out to recover the last dol- 
lar, with no regard to the actual loss. This 
is a condition which, to a more or less extent, 
will always exist. These people must be met 
and their extortionate claims dealt with, and 
the adjuster who would protect his principals 
from imposition, has need here, as nowhere else, 
of knowledge and judgment, and more than 
ever is it required of him in such a case that 
he shall know where right ends and wrong be- 
gins. Much adverse criticism of the adjuster 
has been known to emanate from cases of this 
kind, but it is none the less the duty of the 
adjuster, here as in all cases, to determine 
where the right is, and there to take his stand. 
If he knows that he is right and is sure that 
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he has discharged his full duty in honor and 
in all fairness, he can do no more, and the re- 
sult is not in his hands. 

A good adjustment is one in which the sound 
value and the loss have been determined on a 
fair and proper basis, in conformity to the 
terms of the contract and to the complete satis- 
faction of all concerned, but an adjustment may 
be good and not satisfactory, just as it may be 
satisfactory and not good. 

Back at the beginning—at the inception of 
the contract—the agent comes upon the scene. 
What is his interest and responsibility in the 
matter if there be a Icss and where should he 
stand in relaticn to the adjustment? He is the 
direct representative of one of the contracting 
parties, but, in the nature of things, also stands 
in a relation more or less confidential to the in- 
sured, the other party to the contract, and, by 
force of circumstances, while legally the agent 
of the company only, he is in practical effect a 
representative also of the insured, whom he 
serves, and who accepts that service in the be- 
lief that it.is good service and will be found 
in time of need to be all that it was represented 


VALUE OF AGENCY SERVICE 


The test of that service comes, of course, 
with the happening of the fire and the adjust- 
ment and payment of the loss, which is the 
culmination of the contract. Naturally, the 
agent, the maker and creator of that contract, 
is vitally interested and he is entitled in its 
fulfillment to the best effort of all concerned"to 
arrive at an equitable and satisfactory adjust- 
ment, which, from the standpoint of the insured 
and the agent’s clientele, is the final and supreme 
test of quality in agency service. 

Now, the kind of agency service which 
counts for most is that which begins to func- 
tion at the inception of the contract. To a 
large extent, complications which occur in ad- 


justments are due to violation of contract con- 


ditions and various forms of inaccuracy in the 
policy. It is an evil which can never be wholly 
eradicated, as there will always be violations, 
after the issue of the policy, of which the 
agent can have no knowledge or information, 
unless the insured shall notify him, which, in 
a certain proportion of such cases, the insured 
can be depended upon not to do, but it is a 
condition which can be very materially im- 
proved by careful and systematic attention to 
details in writing the policy, closer contact 
between the agent and his client and more in- 
timate knowledge on the part of the agent of 
the actual conditions and circumstances sur- 
rounding the risk. Whatever may be said of 
the responsibility of the agent as regards viola- 
tions occurring subsequent to the issue and 
delivery of the policy, is it not true (and surely 
this is fundamental) that every policy at its in- 
ception should be a valid and subsisting con- 
tract of insurance? There is no investment 
which the agent may make in time, money or 
effort which will be likely to return him a 
greater dividend than to establish for his agency 
a reputation for accuracy and to so conduct his 
affairs that when the fire comes it finds him 
ready and his house in order. 
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SAME CONSIDERATIONS APPLY TO BROKERS 

All of this, I consider, applies as well to the 
broker, except of course that he is not the 
representative of the company but of the in- 
sured, but the broker, like the agent, has nothing 
to sell but service, the quality of which meets 
its final test in the adjustment and payment 
of the loss. Each has the same interest in 
promoting amicable and harmonious adjust- 
ments, to which the broker, as well as the agent, 
may contribute in no small degree, by careful 
attention to details in the making of the con- 
tract and in the elimination, so far as may be 
possible, of troubles arising from contract vio- 
lation. 

Upon the happening of a fire and the occur- 
rence of a loss, assuming it to be regular and 
a legitimate claim under the policy, the service 
due from the company is a prompt, efficient and 
equitable adjustment and payment of the loss, 
in conformity to the terms of the contract. 
Every reputable company, as we know, is eager 
to meet its obligations upon that basis, promptly 
and fully, and with every reasonable doubt re- 
solved in favor of the insured. When the com- 
pany shall have thus fulfilled its contract or 
stands ready in good faith so to do, the obliga- 
tion of the company to the agent, or broker as 
the case may be, has been fulfilled and the com- 
pany, I submit, is entitled, in that situation, to 
the support of that agent or broker and their 
reasonable co-operation to reach a conclusion 
which will represent substantial justice to all 
concerned. 

RELATION OF CoMPANY TO ADJUSTMENTS 


And now, what of the company and its rela- 
tion to this subject? The company, in the 
adjustment and payment of its losses, is con- 
fronted by many difficulties and complications 
not of its own making, and entirely beyond its 
control, including contract violations and mis- 
takes and errors in writing the policy. Ad- 
justments are also impeded and embarrassed by 
ambiguity, misdescription and other inaccuracy 
in the form and by the use of forms which do 
not fit the case. It is to be expected, of course, 
that cut of the great number of such cases 
which come to every company (and most of 
which are discovered and corrected) some will 
escape notice and will not be discovered until 
after the fire. While this is a condition which 
cannot be entirely overcome, I venture to sug- 
gest that the general situation may be improved 
through a closer co-ordination between loss and 
underwriting departments. The adjuster, gen- 
erally speaking, does not claim to know much 
about underwriting, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that the competent and seasoned adjuster 
is specially equipped by experience to pass judg- 
ment upon forms and to discover ambiguity 
where it exists. An extension of service in that 
direction and the systematic review of forms, 
from the loss man’s standpoint, would prove, 
in my judgment, a very valuable adjunct to the 
examining department of any general writing 
company. It is the ounce of prevention ap- 
plied in the right place and at the right time. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE Loss DEPARTMENT 


The loss department and the adjuster repre- 
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sent company service in respect to losses. 
Fortunately for both, the company is interested 
to know only that the claim is legitimate, and 
that the amount is fixed upon a fair and rea- 
sonable basis and in conformity to the contract, 
with the result that adjustments prove in most 
cases to be eminently satisfactory to both the 
insured and the company, but when the excep- 
tional case arises, where every obligation of 
the contract has been fulfilled upon the part of 
the company, and all considerations of equity 
and fairness have been exhausted and still it is 
not enough—what then? Of course the ques- 
tion of expediency must be considered in such 
a situation, and no one can gauge that so well 
as the company directly interested, but when 
all reasonable expediency has been exhausted, 
the company, it seems to me, has no choice but 
to stand and defend the principle—one of the 
fundamentals of the business—that insurance is 
indemnity only. 

Fire insurance service has come to mean even 
more, in terms of to-day, than the protection 
of values, extension of trade or the payment 
of losses. As you know, there is a tremendous 
work in conservation going forward under the 
auspices of the companies, and _ through 
organizations maintained by them, the purpose 
of which is, by the promotion of improved 
standards in construction and maintenance, 
education in the causes of fires, and the stimula- . 
tion of interest in fire prevention and protec- 
tion, to bring about a reduction in fire waste and 
consequently to lower the cost of insurance, 
but there is one leak in the indemnity tank 
which conservation along these lines does not 
reach, and that is the fraud loss pipe-line. Now, 
please do not misunderstand me or get the im- 
pression that I am necessarily a pessimist re- 
garding fraud losses. I do not share the belief, 
which may be more or less prevalent, that a 
large, or even a substantial, proportion of fires 
are irregular. I believe, as a matter of fact, 
taking the country as a whole, that only a small 
proportion of the aggregate fire loss can be 
attributed to incendiarism, but whatever it is, 
it is too much and more than it ought to be, 
and one of the public duties, as I see it, now 
confronting fire underwriting in this country, 
along with other lines of conservation work 
which they have undertaken, is to devise some 
method by which this form of piracy can be 
curbed and effectively controlled. 


HANDLING FRAUDULENT FIRES 


I do not claim to have the answer. I only 
know that, in spite of the very efficient service 
installed in recent years and now in operation 
for the investigation of fraudulent fires, and 
notwithstanding numerous convictions and other 
evidence of effective work, we are still having 
fraud losses. It is evident that investigation 
alone is not sufficient, but should be supple- 
mented, may I suggest, by a systematic and 
more determined resistance upon the part of 
the companies and by the adoption of some 
plan, which would mean no settlement or pay- 
ment in any palpably fradulent case until sanc- 
tioned by the courts. 

This means litigation, says someone; and 








aside from the unpleasant notoriety and expense, 
the companies have not had much success in 
litigation. True enough, but this refers more 
directly to defenses of purely technical nature. 
It is my observation that the results of litiga- 
tion in recent years, where fraud has been the 
issue, have been such as to indicate a changing 
sentiment in this regard and a growing dis- 
position upon the part of courts and juries to 
lock with more favor upon defenses of that 
character. 

There is a condition in the New York stand- 
ard form of policy which reads: 

“This entire policy shall be void 
in case of any fraud or false swearing by the 
insured touching any matter relating to this 
insurance or the subject thereof, whether be- 
fore or after a loss.” 

This is the law of the State of New Yort 
and the strongest defense under the standard 
policy. It is there because of the fundamental 
fact that the collection and the payment of a 
fraudulent claim is contrary to public policy 
and I conceive it to be not only the privilege, 
but the duty, of the company to invoke this pro- 
vision in any case where a defense of fraud 
may properly be interposed. To give you my 
view of it, I can do no better than to revert, 
with your permission, to the old English defini- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of insurance, 


“Lloyds Calendar” for 1923 
A huge fund of information concerning 
maritime interests, including much of such a 
nature that it had been omitted during the war, 
is presented in the 1923 edition of “Lloyds 
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Calendar,” which has just been published. 
Every company or agency writing marine in- 
surance should possess a copy of this valuable 
beok. In the limited space at our disposal it 
is difficult adequately to indicate the scope and 
comprehensiveness of “Lloyds Calendar.” It 
1s divided into ten sections and is fully indexed, 
the entire book comprising over 780 pages. 

Section I deals principally with almanac and 
astronomical ephemeris, tide tables, postal in- 
fcrmation, etc. 

Section IT contains a history of Lloyds; copy 
of the oldest existing marine policy, dated 1656; 
an old policy dated 1680; Lloyds marine and 
fire insurance policies; duties of Lloyds agents; 
data relating to Lloyds signal stations; Lloyds 
salvage agreement; general and particular aver- 
age; York-Antwerp rules; general average de- 
posits and guarantees; Lloyds average, bot- 
tomry and respondentia bonds; medals, etc. 

Section III presents matter relating to ship- 
ping; freeboard; density of water, etc. 

Section IV covers suggestions to captains in 
case of disaster; hints to masters of cotton- 
laden steamers; protests; receiver of wreck; 
instructions for using rockets; regulations for 
preventing collisions; signals of distress; rule 
of the road at sea; signals of various kinds, etc. 

Section V contains many tables of weights, 
measures and moneys, with their British equiv- 
alents; rules governing many calculations; 
thermometrical tables; length of degrees in 
latitude and longitude, measurements and 
weights of various commodities; units for 
freight; victualing scale; interest and distance 
tables; pressure of water; table to calculate 


Thursday 


price of goods; wages table; etc. 

Section VI covers sale of tonnage, 1914-1919; 
shipping values; the world’s merchant shipping ; 
dry docks; coaling stations, etc. 

Section VII treats of the sextant; the chrono. 
meter; the compass; Lord Kelvin’s deflector 
and his vertical force instrument; points of 
compass and degrees; compass signals; sound- 
ing machines; list of ports and places where 
ships are swung. 

Section VIII embraces charts, sailing direc. 
tions and the general navigation of vessels ; 
correction of courses; finding the danger angle: 
method of finding stars; Pole Star tables; find- 
ing of latitude and longitude; distance of ob- 
jects when first seen at sea; distance of an ob- 
ject by two bearings; special warnings to 
mariners; ice as an obstruction to navigation; 
pilotage; provision depots for shipwrecked 
mariners, etc. 

Section IX relates to textbooks for examina- 
tion of masters and mates; weather predictions; 
prevailing winds, etc. 

Section X embraces notes on foreign ports, 
pilotage and quarantine; holidays in various 
countries, etc. 

Section XI presents data concerning the 
Royal family; His Majesty’s Ministers; foreign 
ambassadors and consuls in London. 

A glance at the foregoing will indicate that 
“Lloyds Calendar” is a work which every fire 
and marine insurance company, agency and ad- 
juster should have at hand for reference. It 
is clearly printed on good paper and substan- 
tially bound. This book may be procured at 
$3.75 per copy from The Spectator Company. 





Scene of the Great Astoria 


A patented fireproof shingle is now being 
made of felt saturated with asphaltum, in which 


To the experienced fire underwriter the ac- 
companying photograph of the recent conflagra- 
tion in Astoria, Wash., tells its own story. It 
is a simple story of frame construction and 
shingle roofs, with nothing to stop the prog- 
ress of the fire once it had gained headway. 

Regarding the two hazards mentioned, C. C. 
Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, in their book on 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,” 
have the following to say: 


BALLOON FRAME—One of the poorest 
methods of construction. The frame work is 
of light material, neither mortised nor tenoned, 
continuous spaces between studs from cellar to 
garret which act as flues for a fire. “In this 
construction, the studs as well as the corner 
posts are carried from the sills (i. e., the flat 
timber which lies along the top of the founda- 
tion wall) continuously to the wall plate 
(usually called plate) at the top of the wall, 
and the floor beams of the second and third 
stories are carried by pieces, two by six inches, 
called “riobons,” spiked securely to the studs. 
They are stronger if let into the posts or studs. 
This type of construction costs somewhat less 
than the braced frame. If well braced with 
long struts and interties, are strong enough for 
all practical purposes; in fact it forms a rigid 
structure.” 


SHINGLE ROOFS of wood should not be 
permitted. The fire record shows many fires 
from this type of construction. If a buildirtg 
has a wood-shingle roof, the chimney should 
be provided with a spark-arrester or extend 3 
feet higher than the roof. 


Fire 


ground rock is imbedded, coated with asphalt 
and finished with ground slate. 
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Fire Hazards of Emergency Heating 


By W. J. Tattamy 
Chief Inspector, Continental Insurance Company 


Changes made necessary in the methods of 
heating as a result of anthracite coal shortage 
involve important fire hazards which may lead 
to the loss of lives and the destruction of prop- 
ety if proper precautions are not taken. The 
fundamental cause of most of these fire hazards 
lies in the fact that those using them are gen- 
erally unfamiliar with the dangerous possi- 
bilities of substitutes, and unless educated to 
these dangers may not handle them properly. 


Sort Coa 

Owing to the ample supply of bituminous or 
soft coal it has been unhesitatingly recom- 
mended for general use, particularly in domes- 
tic heating. When properly handled, soft coal 
burns more rapidly and makes a much hotter 
fire than anthracite coal. It may therefore be 
necessary to make certain changes in the heat- 
ing equipment designed for anthracite coal, in 
order to make it suitable for burning bituminous 
coal. Any alterations necessary should be 
made by a competent person who can be trusted 
to make them along such lines as will reduce 
rather than increase the hazard of fire. Soft 
coal requires a greater supply of atmospheric 
oxygen than does hard coal; therefore, the nor- 
mal oxygen supply in the heater is more quickly 
exhausted and the heated combustible gases are 
more apt to seek additional oxygen supply from 
outside the heater through improperly protected 
openings or the smoke flue chimney connection. 
This frequently causes combustion to take place 
in the smoke pipes and sometimes in the chim- 
ney flue itself, causing them to heat abnormally, 
the metal smoke pipes not infrequently becom- 
ing red hot. Therefore, extra precautions should 
be taken when soft coal is used to keep the 
heaters and their smoke pipes a safe distance 
irom woodwork and other combustible material, 
to properly protect any that may be unavoid- 
ably exposed, and to see that all openings, doors, 
shutters, etc., are properly closed or guarded. 

Improper combustion of soft coal is very 
likely to cause fuel waste in the releasing of 
unconsumed gases, sparks and soot-laden smoke 
which pass out through the smoke pipe and 
chimney or into the building through openings 
in the heaters. This soot will quickly coat the 
chimney lining, clog the flue and check the 
draft. It will readily ignite from sparks given 
off by the heaters, resulting in so-called chim- 
hey fires. Every effort should therefore be 
made to produce perfect combustion if soft coal 
is used, and the heaters, smoke pipes and chim- 
ney linings should be subjected to frequent 
cleaning, 

The production of soot and unconsumed 
gases can very easily be minimized and the fire 
made to burn more satisfactorily if smali 
charges of coal are put into the heater at fre- 
quent intervals, and spread over only a part of 
the fire bed instead of covering all of the 
burning coal with fresh coal at each coaling. 
Maintaining a burning surface on part of the 


top of the fire bed at all times insures the con- 
stant presence of sufficient heat to ignite the 
gases as they are given off by the coal. A good 
practice is to rake the live coals from the rear 
half to the front of the fire box, placing the 
fresh coal in the space thus made at the rear, 
leveling the top of the bed off so that live or 
burning coals will be constantly at the front 
top of the bed. By following this practice 
most of the unconsumed gases, soot and other 
fuel wastes will be eliminated, thereby producing 
a high degree of efficiency in the heating equip- 
ment. 

This applies to the use of hard coal as well. 
Few people realize that a large part of fuel, 
particularly that consumed in domestic heating, 
is wasted because the fuel is not applied to the 
best advantage. The presence of coal gas in 
the home is an indication that the gas given off 
by the burning coal is not being consumed, and 
the usual reason for this is that there is in- 
sufficient heat at the top of the fire bed to ignite 
the gas as it is given off. No heat is derived 
until the gas ignites, and the greater part of 
the gas does not usually ignite until the coals 
on top of the fire bed are red hot. Therefore, 
in coaling a fire, part of the red hot embers 
should invariably be left exposed on top of the 
fire bed. 

Coal, especially bituminous, which is subject 
to spontaneous ignition under favorable condi- 
tions, should never be piled against or near the 
heater, smoke pipe or in contact with steam or 
hot water pipes or any heated surfaces likely 
to have a tendency to accelerate ignition. In 
storage it should never be mixed with wood 
shavings or inflammable rubbish, and as far as 
possible it should be stored in a dry place be- 
yond reach of weather conditions which would 
have a tendency to form a blanketing crust on 
the outside of the pile, thus preventing normal 
ventilation to the interior of the pile. 


Woop Fue 

Dangers attending the use of wood fuel are 
similar to those of soft coal in many respects; 
therefore, like general precautions should be 
taken when it is used as a substitute for hard 
coal. Wood burns even quicker and with more 
heat than soft coal. It has a similar tendency 
to produce soot and spark-laden smoke. Wood 
sparks are burning embers or particles of wood 
that combustion has caused to separate from 
the bulk. They are frequently light enough to 
be carried away with the expanding gases of 
combustion and forced through the heater, 
emoeke pipes, up through and out of the top of 
chimneys, still burning as they gtavitate to 
some final resting place, where they burn them- 
selves out or possibly set fire to some other 
combustible material with which they may come 
into contact. Shingle roofs and other com- 
Lustible material exposed to these sparks should 
be carefully wa‘ched and guarded when wood 
fuel is used. 
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Wood, particularly the resinous kinds, gives 
off highly inflammable vapors as it burns, 
some of which condense as they pass through 
the chimney, causing the formation of a thick, 
oily coat or lining on the inner surface of the 
flue. This coating will ignite readily, and when 
ignited it burns furiously. Flue linings of 
chimneys used in connection with wood fires 
should therefore invariably be subjected to fre- 
guent and thorough cleanings. 

Open fireplaces are a particular source of 
danger when soft coal or wood is used as 
fuel. They should never be left lighted un- 
attended, and the fireplace opening should in- 
variably be guarded by a suitable strong, tight- 
atting wire screen with mesh small enough to 
prevent sparks from being blown or thrown out 
beyond the fireplace facing. 

When wood is used as fuel in any kind of 
heater, care should be taken in cutting and pre- 
paring it for the heater. Wood should in- 
variably be cut up into small enough pieces to 
properly fit inside and permit the doors and 
cther openings to be fastened shut. This is 
specially important when scrap wood, broken 
cases, barrel staves, drift wood, etc., are used, 
all of which are sometimes difficult to break 
into even pieces of proper length. The tendency 
is to attempt to use up wood of excessive size 
by allowing the ends to extend out beyond the 
heater openings until the part in the heater is 
burned away sufficiently to permit the balance 
to be forced into the heater. The dangers from 
sparks and flames coming out through the un- 
protected heater openings maintained by this 
practice are too obvious to require further cau- 
tioning about them. 

It is dangerous to burn waste paper, excelsior, 
shavings and highly inflammable rubbish in open 
fireplaces. If recessary to do this, only a small 
quantity should be put in the fireplace and 
ignited at a time, the fireplace kept screened and 
the fire carefully watched as it burns. 


Coke Fue 

Coke is a very good hard coal fuel substitute, 
T{ is composed chiefly of carbon and is a residue 
irom soft coal after gas and coal tar have been 
removed. It has quick burning and heating 
qualities, similar to those of both soft coal and 
wood, but is much cleaner, giving off very little 
smoke and soot. It requires careful attention 
in order to insure proper combustion and to 
prevent the escape of unconsumed gases and 
excessive chimney and smoke pipe heating, 
When coke fuel is used, heaters and their 
smoke pipes should be guarded in a manner 
similar to that recommended in connection with 
the use of soft coal and wood. 


STOVES 

Stoves used in emergency heating should be 
carefully examined to see that all parts are 
strong and secure before fires are built in them. 
Fire boxes, particularly of the cast iron pot 
stove type, are apt to crack and rust away, 
legs become loose and smoke pipes rusted, 
broken and disconnected unless _ carefully 
watched. It is important that the stoves be 
cleaned and put in good order before building 








a fire. Stoves, particularly those without fire 
brick or tile iinings, should be kept a safe dis- 
tance from surrounding woodwork and_ all 
other combustible material. 

If the stove is placed over a combustible 
floor, the floor should be protected with sheet 
metal or other suitable incombustible covering 
to a distance of at least a foot on all sides of 
the stove. Stove smoke pipes should be kept 
clean and free from soot, properly supported 
and connected to stove and chimney. Long 
lengths of stove pipe are apt to cause trouble. 


GAs 


Gas stoves or other gas heaters should have 
ventilating flues to carry off the fumes and un- 
consumed gases. This is especially important 
where the heater is to be used continually. In 
any case, a gas heater should never be used in 
a room unless there is ventilation—either a flue 
or a door or window open. Flexible gas tubing 
should never be used if the heater can be rigidly 
and securely connected by iron piping. If the 
use of flexible tubing cannot be avoided, new, 
strong tubing should be used in as short lengths 
as possible. Valves controlling the flow of gas 
should be located at the fixture and not at the 
heater. This is to avoid leaving gas under pres- 
sure in the tubes. Gas heaters having open 
flames or hot parts with which clothing, deco- 
rations or any thing combustible may come in 
contact should be screened or otherwise suit- 
ably guarded. Gas heaters should invariably 
be kept a safe distance from all combustible 
material. 


O1-BurRNING EQUIPMENTS 

If an oil-burning system is to be used, it 
should be installed in accordance with the latest 
issue of printed regulations of The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The safest type of oil-burning system for 
domestic use is that employing a pump to deliver 
the oil to the burner and having all piping and 
the top of all oil tanks connected with the heater 
located below the level of the burner base. 
Systems employing gravity or pressure feed to 
the burner introduce a greater hazard and 
should not be used unless the regulations of the 
Nationa! Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
construction and installation of oil burning 
equipments for domestic use are fully complied 
with. Portable keroene oil stoves, designed for 
temporary heating, are not suited for continuous 
use. They should never be left unattended for 
any length of time and should be watched 
closely for the first half hour after lighting, 
when the wicks will need adjusting as they get 
hot. 

Cleanliness is of the utmost importance in the 
handling of kerosene oil stoves. They should be 
kept thoroughly cleaned, the wick properly fit- 
ting and sufficiently long, the burnt part to be 
removed at frequent intervals. Oil stoves 
should always be filled by daylight at a dis- 
tance of at least 25 feet from all open flames. 
Kerosene in small quantities involves mild fire 
hazards if stored in a cool place well away from 
open lights and carefully handled. When heated 
to about 100 degrees F. it gives off vapors 
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which are explosive when mixed with air. The 
practice of moving kerosene oil stoves when 
lighted should be avoided. They should never 
be left lighted in a room without ventilation. 
This is as important as it is in the case of gas. 

Kerosene oil stoves should never be placed 
under or near any combustible furnishings or 
materials. In case of any trouble with the 
stove the safest thing to do is to immediately 
carry it out doors (by putting a stick under 
the handle if it is too hot to touch) and plac- 
ing it a safe distance from combustible mate- 
rial where the fire can burn itself out without 
danger. 


ELectric HEATERS 

Electric heaters should invariably be placed 
where there will be no danger of igniting com- 
bustible material. 
with these heaters should be installed by com- 
petent electricians in accordance with present 
National Electrical Code standards. Many 
electric heaters require heavier currents than 
ordinary house wiring is designed to carry. 
Overloading of electric wiring is dangerous. One 
electric heater, if not over 600 watts rating, 
may safely be used on ordinary house lighting 
circuit if no lights or other electric appliances 
are in use on the same circuit at the same time. 
If the heater has over 660 watts rating or it is 
desired to use electric toasters, irons or other 
appliances at the same time as the heater, the 
heater should be installed on an independent 
circuit with proper fuses. 


Rain Insurance Profitable in lowa 

Des Mornes, Iowa, December 18.—The sub- 
ject of rain insurance was discussed at the 
annual convention of fair managers and 
secretaries in Des Moines last week. Reports 
showed that most of the fair managers are 
in favor of such insurance and that, during 
the year, forty-two fairs were insured against 
rain to the amount of $308,550. The amount of 
insurance collected was $17,750, whereas the 
premiums paid totaled $35,000. No concerted 
action was taken as to whether the fairs will 
carry such insurance next season, but it is safe 
to say that many individual managers will be 
after protection from the weather man’s eccen- 
tricities. 


Personal Accident and Sickness Insurance 

In an English work by H. J. Hastings, pub- 
lished by the Post Magazine, entitled “The 
History and Development of Personal Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance,” are given many 
interesting facts concerning the origin and 
erowth of these important classes of protection. 
Statistics are presented as to accidents in cities 
and in the United Kingdom, and data as to 
certain diseases are also given. Other chapters 
deal with ¢he necessity of classification; pro- 
rosal form; policy forms; permanent contract 
and group scheme of accident and sickness in- 
surance; coupon insurance; freak risks; defini- 
tions; conditions, and claims. 

This little book also contains a helpful in- 
dex. It may be obtained at $1.75 per copy 
through The Spectator Company. 
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NOVEMBER CONSTRUCTION 





Shows Thirty Per Cent Increase Over 
Last Year 





SLIGHT DECLINE FROM OCTOBER 





The F. W. Dodge Company’s Review of 
Building Activity During Past Month 
Building contracts awarded during Novem- 

ber in the twenty-seven Northeastern States 

(which include about three-fourths of the total 

construction in the country) amounted to $248,- 

366,000, according to the F. W. Dodge Com- 

pany. This total is only 2 per cent under the 

October figure and is 30 per cent over that for 

November, 1921. 

Residential construction started in Novem- 
ber amounted to $126,468,000, or 51 per cent 
of the month’s total. This is the largest figure 
for residential building reported since last June. 
Other important items in the November record 
were: $29,938,000, or 12 per cent, for business 
buildings ; $29,242,000, or 12 per cent, for in- 
dustrial buildings, and $27,516,000, or 11 per 
cent, for public works and utilities. 

Construction started during the first 11 months 
of this year has amounted to $3,135,812,000, 
This is 45 per cent greater than the total for 
the corresponding period of last year, and 33 
per cent greater than the total for the entire year 
1921. 

Contemplated new work reported in Novem- 
her amounted to $543,872,000, which is 30 per 
cent greater than the amount reported in 
October. The large volume of contemplated 
work reported during the past few months is 
an indication that construction is likely to hold 
up to a relatively high rate throughout the re- 
maining winter months and in the coming year. 


New ENGLAND 

New England building contracts in Novem- 
her amounted to $26,777,000, an increase of 2 
per cent over October and of 45 per cent over 
November, 1921. 

Included in last months figures were the fol- 
lowing items: $14,618,000, or 55 per cent, for 
residential buildings ; $3,286,000, or 12 per cent, 
for business buildings ; $2,951,000, or II per cent, 
for industrial buildings; and $1,944,000, or 7 
per cent, for public works and utilities. 

Total construction started in New England 
from January 1 to December 1 has amounted to 
$312,692,000, compared with $205,147,000 for 
the entire year 1921. 

Contemplated new work reported during No- 
vember amounted to $42,803,000. 


New York State AND NorRTHERN NEW JERSEY 
New JERSEY 

November building contracts in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey amounted to 
$76,571,000, an increase of 18 per cent over 
the previous month and of 30 per cent over 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Last months figures included: $51,568,000, 
or 67 per cent, for residential buildings ; $8,057,- 
000, or II per cent, for business buildings; 
$6,305,000, or 8 per cent, for hospitals and in- 
stitutions. 
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Total construction started in this district dur- 

ing the first 11 months of this year has 
amounted to $841,061,000, compared with $645,- 
418,000 for the entire year 1921. 
_ Contemplated new work reported in No- 
yember amounted to $140,791,000, an increase 
of 45 per cent over the amount of contemplaed 
work reported in October. 


Mippite ATLANTIC STATES 


Total building contracts awarded during No- 
vember in the Middle Atlantic States (South- 
ern New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas), amounted to $32,983,- 
000. This was an increase of 5 per cent over 
the preceding month and of 9 per cent over 
the corresponding month of last year. 

The principal items in last month’s total 
were: $14,425,000, or 44 per cent, for resi- 
dential buildings; $6,375,000, or I9 per cent, 
for public works and utilities; $4,776,000, or 
14 per cent, for industrial buildings, and $2,- 
338,000, or 7 per cent, for business buildings. 

During the first eleven months of this year 
contracts have been awarded to the amount of 
$451,306,000, compared with $355,235,000, for 
the entire year 1I92I. 

Contemplated new work reported in Novem- 
ber amounted to $90,443,000, an increase of 71 
per cent over the amount of contemplated work 
reported in October. 


PittsBurRGH D1stTRIcT 


November building contracts in Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee amounted to $41,691,000. This 
was a decrease of 24 per cent from October, 
but an increase of 26 per cent over November, 
192. 

Included in last month’s total were: $13,- 
008,000, or 31 per cent, for residential buildings ; 
$11,295,000, or 27 per cent, for industrial build- 
ings; $8,138,000, or 20 per cent, for public 
works and utilities, and $5,233,000, or I2 per 
cent, for business buildings. 

From January 1 to December 1 construction 
started in this district has amounted to $551,- 
097,000, compared with $420,340,000, for the en- 
tire twelve months of last year. - 

Contemplated new work reported last month 
amounted to $72,030,000, an increase of I0 per 
cent over the amount of contemplated work 
reported in October. 


THE CENTRAL WEsT 

Contracts awarded during November in the 
Central West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Missouri, Eastern Kansas 
and a small portion of Nebraska) amounted 
to $66,395,000. This was a decrease of 9 per 
cent from October, but an increase of 46 per 
cent over November, 1921. 

The important items in last month’s total 
Were: $30,507,000, or 46 per cent, for resi- 
dential buildings; $10,557,000, or 16 per cent, 
for business buildings; $7,867,000, or 12 per 
cent, for public works and utilities, and $7,- 
121,000, or 11 per cent, for industrial buildings. 

The November figures bring the year’s total 
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to December I up to $904,412,000, compared 
with $643,994,000 for the entire twelve months 
of 19g2r. 

Contemplated new work reported in Novem- 
ber amounted to $184,101,000, an increase of 
35 per cent over the amount of contemplated 
work reported in October. 


THe NortTHWEST 

November building contracts in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas amounted to $3,948,000, an in- 
crease of 36 per cent over the previous month 
and a decline of 16 per cent from the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Of last month’s 
total, 60 per cent, or $2,342,000, was for resi- 
dential buildings. 

The year’s total of construction contracts to 
December 1 was $74,244,000, which is slightly 
under the figure for the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Contemplated new work reported in Novem- 
ber amounted to $13,705,000, an increase of 27 
per cent over the contemplated work reported 
in October. 


Nearly $200 a Section! 


An analysis of one hundred claims for 
cracked sections of cast-iron sectional heating 
boilers recently paid by The Travelers reveals 
the fact that the average cost for one section 
is $195.83, while if two or more sections go the 
cost may run up into a thousand dollars or 
more. Here are the figures as they stand: 


No. of No. of Average Cost 

Sections Claims per Claim 
Vara natn iret segeees 47 $ 195.83 
Mirena eed 2: 290.55 
eae pe ie aeters 10 466.15 
wea ie ats ates 3 730.84 
Gheks wrikcie cee afew 8 583.83 
Chis Seraei ee ce wens 5 540.10 
Para cia ae ea I 1,045.00 
‘Ee eee Rene I 1,300.68 
Oe eanicasads dots 2 660.71 


More than 75 per cent of these claims were 
caused by (a) low water; (b) turning cold 
water into a hot boiler; (c) no water at all. 

What better argument could there be for the 
selling of cast-iron sectional heating boiler 
insurance ? 


RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 
Interest Earning of Twenty-five of the 
Older and Larger Insurance Compa=- 
nies—Life, Fire and Casualty 
The table herewith gives the rate of interest 
earned on mean invested assets by twenty-five 
of the largest insurance companies which have 
been in business continually for twenty years or 
over in the three general classes of insurance 
companies—life, fire and casualty. It will be 
seen from this table that the life companies 
have a ratio of 5.41 per cent in the aggregate, 
while the fire have 4.63 per cent, and the cas- 
ualty 4.21 per cent. In considering the results 
shown by this table it must be borne in mind 
that the assets of the life companies involved 
are over ten times those of the fire companies 
shown, while those of the casualty companies 
do not amount to one-half of the total assets of 
the fire companies. This will, in a measure, 
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account for the variation in the interest earned 
between the three classes of business; particu- 
larly the variation between that of life, and the 
fire and casualty. A more logical reason for this 
variation is due to the fact that fire insurance 
and casualty insurance, being of a more transi- 
tory nature, force companies transacting such 
lines to keep a larger percentage of their assets 
in liquid form, and not invested in bonds or 
mortgages, upon which cash is not so readily 


realized. 








LIF 
Per Cent 

Pag Bile, Watton. oo seecis bcc cvcencvus 5.66 
Bankers Life, Des Moines.............. ... 6.61 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford............... 5.36 
Equitable Life, New York.................-. 4.95 
Equitable Life, Des Moines................. 5.64 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia............... 5.97 
Guardian. Life, New Yorke.rs<.....0. cc ccceees 5.33 
Eigse hale NOW: Wot c 6.5 ccc cess oo tins 5.10 
Joaee SROs: OMG oe oe os hes were jacewes 5.19 
Massachusetts Mutual, Boston............... 5,34 
Metropolitan Life, New York............... 5.46 
Mutual Benefit, Newark ...............02. 5.21 
Matual Eile, New Yotltesecccccccccsscesnus 4,91 
National Life, Montpelier .................. 5.40 
New: Bagi, BOGte 6 oc cve si cce se ecasacus 5.17 
New York Life, New York................. 5.07 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee........... 5.26 
Pacific Mutual, Loe Angeles......... 2.2.00 6.12 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia................+: 5.38 
Phoenix: Mutual, Hartiord.. soc. iccscsicce neces 5.68 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia............ 5.53 
Preuaetial, NCWNON cco ciecekéccmevivcns ude 5.28 
State Mutual, WOrcester «20sec cc nscssewe 5.36 
‘Peawelers, TRAGGOi) <6 scccecic voedncneeees 5.32 
Unies Conmtral, Ciclo sc cdicc cos exe 6.43 

ROGAN eS waicic-trakdlanelacncliea dance noeee 5.41 

FIRE 

Att AN 2s asas nde sweeties teen 4.11 
AMERICAN, NOW cic cc ccc ccceaosacceson 4.52 
GR NOE fo a ceeds ckvue be cena dure ean 4.21 
Conmectionl, BIAStlOnd: 65:0 scus cccusnsanevan 4.43 
Continental, NOW Vote cc ccccscenideccnesude 5.54 
Fidelity Phenix, New Yor8.. « <.cccssccccaies 5.47 
Fire Association, Philadelphia............... 4.47 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco............+. 4.37 
Wisewietie,, NOW ese cccwenecucduvene coaed 7.78 
Globe and Rutgers, New York............... 4.81 
Great American, New York.......05.....0% 4.99 
Hastford. Fore, Hattlotds 3.6 6sccscsccsavede 3.59 
Homie. NOW. NON s co o.cevct seencccnccetaeus 4.94 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia. 4.11 
National Fite, Piastlete ec. .e<viciccwccecueus 4.13 
National Liberty, New York..............+- 4.51 
New Hampshire, Manchester............-.-. 4.89 
Niagara, NGWoVOtesc.cecciced cscacsnceagen 5.08 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ...............+- 4.48 
jo Eee ee eer rr 5.77 
OCuiten, NEW SOUR is <ccieedis co ecencacnccdnaes 3.7 
Southland F. and M.. St. Paul... ......6.0sce00: 4.69 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield........... 4,42 
United States, New Yor... . ens cccsecesees - 4.86 
Westchester, New York... ..cccccccsccceses 4.63 

TOG ac Waa cetnndgece wavenscacanaaen 4.63 

CASUALTY 

American Cred, St. Louie. < <<6sce 5 cc cccces 4.51 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ............-. 2.80 
American Surety, New York.............-0- 4.61 
Continental Casualty, Hammond............. 3.46 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............ 4.54 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.............. 5.16 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines......... 5.22 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford............ 4.56 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York..............- 4.12 
Loyal Protective, Boston ........dccuscoces 3.94 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............... 4.20 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston......... ied 4.23 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester ......... 4.86 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............ $.22 
National Surety, New York.............+--: 4,23 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........ 3.87 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark.. 4.07 
New York Plate Glass, New York...... wae ee 
North American Accident, Chicago..........- 1.28 
Preferred Accident, New York..........-..--- 3.42 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester.........-..... 4.12 
Standard Accident, Detroit ........++.--.++- 4.54 
United States Casualty, New York........... 4.03 
United States F. and G., Baltimore.......... 3.66 
United States Guarantee, New York.......... 4.30 

Pela as seadcesncs edhe cusedawan 4,21 


—An effort is being made by the city council of 
Hopewell, Va., to effect a contract with the DuPont 
Powder Company whereby the latter’s plant at Hope- 
well will furnish the town with fire protection. 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


(MANCHESTER, N. Hf 








Q 
QI eee: 


4 FIFTY-SECOND 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |. 1922 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000,000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.905.144.09 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.039.205.68 

















Just the Book you have been Waiting for 





A New EpucaTIionaL TREATISE FOR 
Fire InsuRANCE STUDENTS 


Building Construction 


As Applied to 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Embracing Lectures by 
CHARLES C. DOMINGE 
Before Classes of the 
Insurance Institute of America 
also 
INSPECTING FOR FIRE INSURANCE PURPOSES 
Including Valuable Suggestions by 
WALTER O. LINCOLN 
Messrs. Dominge and Lincoln are authors of the standard publication 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting, and are members of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 


Prices: 


UPA SNDOE COUR «5 5 ois cose ccs ve oet ace cene $1.00 
TS OEP ee ee $1.50 


Liberal Discounts in wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 











Detroit Fidelity 


and 


Surety Company 


Is already one of the largest companies 
writing fidelity and surety bonds ex- 
clusively. New agents are being ap- 


pointed every day. 


Address the 


Agency Department 
Milwaukee and Cass Avenues, Detroit, Mich. 
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British Fire Insurance Fell Off in 1921 
(From Our London Correspondent) 

For 1921, the figures, as shown by the annual 
reports and accounts of the various offices, 
register in the main a falling-off in premium 
turnover as compared with the previous twelve- 
month. Indeed, the notable record of 1920 
seems likely to continue as “high-water” mark 
for some little time to come. To the unpre- 
cedented premium expansion of that year (the 
measure Of which was a round £0,000,000) 
the inflation of prices of commodities, induced 
by the war period, largely contributed; and 
the volume of insurance business transacted at 
any given time having a close connection with 
the ruling values of stocks and other property, 
it naturally follows that a return to more nor- 
mal conditions cannot take place without being 
reflected in insurance operations. 

Down to the end of 1920, Government statis- 
tics are available. The premium income for 
1914—the year which witnessed the outbreak of 
the war—exhibited a slight contraction (£ 342,- 
8&9) as compared with the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding. Thereafter, a persistent and, 
latterly, remarkable advance was manifested, 
as will be seen from the following table: 

Increase 


or Decrease on 


Net Premiums Preceding Year 


Year = 

Wlbeiiscccssocses cn 2ESIROOS — 342,889 
[eee Pree 29,970,923 +1,071,918 
| ne 31,895,112 +1,924,189 
MERE erersr aren Seer 30,018,933 +4,123,821 
eee 41,720,905 +5,701,972 
eee ee ree 49,526,470 +7,805,565 
RE ere eer 58,507,126 +8,980,656 


And it is, perhaps, not a little remarkable 
that the premium receipts for 1920 were more 
than double those for the pre-war year 1913. 

Calculated against premium receipts, the 
claim ratio (favorably affected, no doubt, by 
the rapid increase in premium revenue—for 
which, however, due provision has had to be 
made in the unexpired risk reserve) was, on the 
whole satisfactorily coming out, over the seven- 
year period 1914-1920, at 4814 per cent; work- 
ing expenses, which probably include a consider- 
able amount paid away in taxation, requiring 
37.4 per cent—of which commission accounted 
for 15.6. Large sums for taxation were also 
necessarily provided out of transfers made to 
profit and loss account; and it is, perhaps, a 
point worth noting that the reserves for unex- 
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pired risks and the departmental additional re- 
serves, taken together—although continuing 
entirely adequate according to the 
best insurance traditions—did not keep pace 
with the expansion in premium turnover. This 
is apparent from the figures given below: 


to be 


Unexpired Risk 


and Ratio to Premium 

Additional Reserves Income of Year 

End of Year £ Per Cent 
CC ee 27,988,852 96.9 
POU i w:6.c toc cuserwat 29,174,687 97.3 
1) SR amie 30,574,141 95.9 
12 Fae eee eopaeee 32,687,172 90.7 
| eres Ae 36,164,295 86.7 
BOND oe aiaiars c sceiteetrs 41,488,707 83.8 
1920 46,053,099 78.7 


In addition to the above there are, of course, 
large general reserves and huge capital re- 
sources. 

As indicated above, the official summary for 
1921 is not yet available. But, taking the an- 
nual accounts of the tariff offices handling a net 
annual fire premium income exceeding £1,000,- 
000, useful information as to the trend of the 
business as a whole may be gathered. The 
offices referred to (14 in number) report net 
premiums totaling £42,316,589 (giving the 
very fine average of over £3,000,000 per com- 
pany), as against £47,171,389 for the same 
companies in 1920, and may, therefore, be re- 
garded as accounting for about four-fifths of 
the total business transacted by British fire 
offices. From this, it further appears, that 
while the turnover for 1921 falls considerably 
short of that for 1920 it is, nevertheless,,a very 
good “second best” and well in advance of that 
for 1919. Taken in the aggregate, the claims 
of the above offices for 1921 work out at 56 
per cent—which, bearing in mind the contrac- 
tion in premium revenue, is a by no means un- 
satisfactory showing, and reflects more than a 
little credit upon the underwriting ability dis- 
played during a somewhat exacting period. 

Speaking generally, and taking British insur- 
ance companies as a whole, working expenses 
have of late years exhibited a tendency to rise. 
A reduction in premium income operates, of 
course, in the direction of forcing upwards the 
expense ratio; but there is another reason for 
the pro rata advance in the cost of administra- 
tion. For, while premium rates are about the 
only thing that did not move upwards as a 
consequence of the outbreak of the war, the 


cost of services and materials did—with an in- 
evitable, if undesirable, result upon working 
costs. The matter is still receiving the close 
attention of the insurance world. But the root 
causes, so far as they remain effective, are out- 
side the control of the executives; nor is the 
insurance profession in any way singular in 
feeling the pressure of higher working charges. 
There are, in fact, probably very few other 
businesses of anything like equal extent which 
have come out of the ordeal so well; and the 
closer approximation to normal conditions, which 
is steadily becoming apparent, will exert a 
beneficial influence. 

The current year (1922), so far as home 
losses are concerned, and taking into account 
fires in which the damage amounted to £1000 
or more, compares favorably with its pre- 
decessor, and it has been suggested, and that 
not without some show of reason, that a wet 
season such as we are at present experiencing 
—following the celebrated drought of 192I—is 
a factor in favor of reduced fire claims; but it is 
obviously too early, as yet, to forecast what the 
ultimate result of the twelve months’ operations 
will be. 


What Company Writes These Risks? 

A casualty agent recently made the follow- 
ing inquiry as to the availability of insurance 
which would adequately cover the possibility 
of certain professional men being rendered un- 
able, by accident, to continue the practice of 
their profession. He holds that the ordinary 
accident policy does not make due provision for 
such a contingency. In his letter he says: 


In talking to a dentist to-day he told me that 
he is carrying $20,000 of insurance and a health 
and accident policy for $10,000. In case he 
loses his right hand he will be paid $5000 by 
the accident company. In case of such loss, he 
says, “I will have to run a chicken farm.” He 
feels that there should be insurance written 
regularly to cover such a contingency. 

If you know how I can get hold of such a 
policy I will appreciate your letting me know. 
I am of the opinion that this form of insur- 
ance should be sold and is really sold by the 
Lloyds, but there should also be an American 
company selling this form of policy. 

A surgeon here carries a $50,000 accident 
policy, paying $1000 per month in case of illness 
or accident, but in case he loses his right hand 
he will not receive from this insurance as much 
as one year’s income from his profession. A 
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INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By. WILLIAM T. NASH 
(Originator of Monthly Income Insurance) 


Much valuable adviée and instructive matter for agents, including the 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 


Exclusively for the Information 
of Agents 


MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50. 

This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of 
agents. Jivery beginner should master it and even the veteran will find 
new inspiration. In flexible binding. 

THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 

As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially 
well qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large num- 
bers of policies have been placed through the hints contained in this 
book. Bound in cloth. 

A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 

A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advance- 

ment of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price 15c. 

Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents 
are brought together under the above title. The names of these stories 
are “Eggs and Life Insurance,’ “Blue Chips” and “The Man Next 
Door.” Each story carries a lesson. 

THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 


A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average 
man, told in simple but forceful style. 


For the Prospect and PolicyHolder 


All the leaflets and pamphlets listed below, also written by Mr. Nash, 
have proved great business producers. Each one has a special punch 
leading to the signature on the dotted line. 


FOUR LEAFLETS ON MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 


ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME .15 

















SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE 10 

A LOT OF MONEY 15 

INSURING YOUR INSURANCE 15 
LEAFLETS ON LAPSATION 

AT THE END OF THE ROAD 10 

WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER 10 


LEAFLETS CONTAINING GENERAL ARGUMENTS URGING THE 
VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

ONE FARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE........ 15 

ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE .15 

ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSUR- 

















sacs 15 

sone DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT. INSUR- . 
ANCE 15 
~~ SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSUR- He 

NCE . 

hme WIFE’S INSURANCE -10 
NOT JUST NOW: A Warning to Dilatory Prospects. ......ccccccccsssm 15 
BORROWING FROM MARY 10 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE 15 





SHORT STORY SERIES FOR AGENTS—METHODS THAT 
WIN SUCCESS: Three stories with good pointers, “Eggs and 
Life Insurance,” “Blue Chips,” and “The Man Next Door.” .15 





THE COST OF DYING—Providing for the Inheritance Tax.......... -20 
GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE... See ere ee 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES... Ss Aas siaainnise oo nie sasssabiahaccasseisesapaapa vee 
PARTNERS AND LIFE INSURANCE... SAUCE Sen ena 7 |! 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE. bass 15 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE LEAFLETS 
TEMPTING FATE: Showing the Accidents Likely to Befall 
Even Preferred Risks.  (Ullustrated )...............ccccccccosscscscessossscoscceceee -20 
UAE ME oi csccavsncsvisen ssa tensxvoneesct visvacsacnoseese -10 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING 10 


Samples copies of Ba of the twenty-four leaflets under “For the Prospect and 
Policyholder”’ v: 20c, 15c, or 10c, amounting for the twenty-four leaflets to $3.00. 
The ie: Baie of the five ‘Saatione under the head of ‘Exclusively for the Information of 

2.55. Send us remittance for $5.00 and we will mail you sample copies,of 
aig) A the Nash publications. Send for circulars giving prices in quantities. 
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Thousands of Legal Decisions are Contained in 


HUDDY ON AUTOMOBILES 


Sixth’ Edition, 1922 


This valuable reference work is of use to 
Insurance Companies, Claim Adjusters and 
Automobile, Insurance?Agents 


All Phases of the Law of Automobiles Covered. 
The chapter TitlesYare: 


1. Definitions 19. Cyclists, riders and miscellane- 
2. Historical ous travelers 
3. Nature and status 20. Frightening horses 
4. Right to use highways 21. Railroad crossings 
5. Statutory regulations 22. Street railways 
6. Municipal ordinances 23. Liability of owner for conduct 
7. Federal control over motoring of driver 
8. Licensing and registration 24. Status of guests and passengers 
9. Jitneys, taxicabs and public 25. Safety of highway for automo- 

carriage for hire bilists 
10. Private carriage for hire 26. Measure of damages for injury 
11. Garages to automobile 
12. Chauffeurs Fj 27. Criminal liability 
13. Miscellaneous subjects of regu- 28. The manufacturer 

lation 29. INSURANCE 
14. Law of the road 30. Sales 
15. Negligence, in general 31. Liens 
16. Collisions with other vehicles 32. Evidence 
17. Collisions with pedestrians 33. Forfeiture of vehicle for viola- 
18. Contributory negligence of pe- tion of law 

destrians 

1382 Royal Octavo Pages 
Price, $12. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 
Write today; we may have just what you want 


a 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1921 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $6,007,996.00 
ere , 1,000,000.00 
5. 6 nated es 554,375.00 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 














COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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policy covering his right hand only should be 
a risk that a company should willingly take. 
Such protection would be popular on account 
of its being a real necessity. 

The name and address of any company which 
will write such insurance will be appreciated. 


Theft and Pilferage Clauses in Insurance 
Contracts 

The following report regarding theft and 
pilferage clauses was recently made to the State 
Department by an American Consul located in 
London: 

The amount of theft and pilferage which has 
caused marine underwriters so much concern 
during the past two or three years has decreased 
considerably of late. As a result of this situa- 
tion, underwriters have decided to withdraw the 
pilferage clause which they have been ac- 
customed to include in their contracts. It will 
be recalled that this clause provided that only 
75 per cent of the value of claims for theft of 
goods in the course of transit would be paid 
by underwriters. A new standard clause was 
adopted by Lloyd’s underwriters on October 12, 
as follows: 

“(a) It is hereby agreed that this policy 
covers the risk of theft and/or pilferage irre- 
spective of percentage, but underwriters’ liabil- 
ity in respect of any goods so lost are not to ex- 
ceed their shipping or insured value, whichever 
is the smaller. No liability for loss to attach 
hereto unless notice of survey has been given 
to underwriters’ agents within ten days of the 
expiry of risk under the policy. 

“(b) It is hereby agreed that this policy 
covers the risk of non-delivery for which the 
liability of the shipowner or other carrier is 
limited, reduced or negatived by the contract of 
carriage by reason of the value of the goods, 
but underwriters’ liability in respect of any 
goods so lost not to exceed their shipping or 
insured value, whichever is the smaller. 

“ ‘Shipping value,’ as used above, means the 
prime cost of the goods to the assured by whom 
or on whose behalf the insurance is effected, 
plus the expenses of and incidental to shipping 
and the charges of insurance. Underwriters to 
be entitled to any amount recovered from the 
carriers or others in respect of such losses (less 
cost of recovery, if any) up to the amount paid 
by them in respect of the loss.” 


Surety Rating Bureaus 
(To the Editor of Tae Spectator) 


While it has long been recognized that under- 
writing experience of sufficient volume could 
rot be compiled by any one company as a means 
ot determining rates for fire or other property 
insurance, there seems to be a limit on the ap- 
plication of this principle when suretyship is 
involved. The anti-discrimination laws make 
it necessary in most States for insurance com- 
panies to make rates for all risks on property 
and adhere to those arrived at by pooled 
experience. 

In making premium charges for suretyship, it 
appears impossible to apply this principle, for 
the selection of risks is based upon two factors 
which can never be constant in any one class of 
business : (1) Financial strength, and (2) 
character. Now no two individuals will rate 
exactly the same under either or both of these 
factors. How, then, is it possible to make a 
premium charge for one class of bonds, based 
cia fixed rate, that will apply to all applicants 
alike, without running counter to the anti-dis- 
crimination statutes? The best that the surety 
rating bureau can hope to accomplish, if it is 
to serve any constructive purpose at all, is to 
gather general experience on various classes of 
bonds, leaving each individual underwriting 
ccmrpany to apyly the rates and make the pre- 
miums suitable for each risk as determined upon 
the two basic hazards involved. 

The only other course would be an agree- 
ment to apply a rate to each specific risk based 
on the hazards involved, each company to ad- 
here to the premium in any competitive effort 
to get the business. An omnibus agreement to 
charge the same premium to all comers for any 
given class of bonds is as foolhardy and un- 
sound a business policy as for a credit man to 
extend the same line of accommodations to all 
comers. No surety company would for a 
moment countenance such a practice in a mer- 
cantile establishment, yet there seems to be an 
effort to accomplish this in surety underwriting. 
There are indications, and they seem to be well 
founded, that the very weight of the error of 
the system is b¢ginning to undermine the busi- 
ness by secret deviations from agreed premium 
charges between certain subscribers to the rat- 
inz service and certain brokers. Such prac- 
tices, not to be admired, will endure, and will 
prevail so long as the rating bureau system 
operates as it does. A mending of its methods 
end practices wil! do much to improve the busi- 
ness as a whole. MERCHANTS. 

New York, December 19, 1922. : 








—The Columbia Casualty Company has been made 
a member of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The organization now has 
twenty-five national members. 




















INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘SAll Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles”’ 
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“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Copttal........ .. $ 700,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders..... .. 1,450,401 

ae 3,509,765 














JOHN C. BARDWELL, President 
F. E. NORWINE, Vice-President 
WM. warden Vice-President 
R. EYER, Vice-President 
Vi CTOR. J. MILLER, Secretary 
GEO. M. SEITZ, Asst. Secretary 
HAS. W DAVIS, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
CLE M DECK, Asst. Treasurer 
R. A. TIMM, Auditor 


The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement Dec. 31, 1921 





ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans............. $66,000 
SAB oe Coals chnolsaisis Siinen seme 694,409 
PRIMM os cic msc in Gate role oye ee cate Susie's 101,940 
Cash. 28,875 
Agents Balances... 82,536 
Interest Accrued. soseewic, SOS 
Other Assets................ 12,194 
$1,002,702 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Prem. Reserve...... $432,147 
Unadjusted Losses.. 111,131 
Other Liabilities. . .. 81,579 

Capital Stock.. "$200, 000.00 

Net Surplus.... 177,845.00 
Surplus to Policyholders Pena s 377,845 
$1,002,702 

Results Since January 1, 1922 

Increase in Assets............ $66,309 
Increase in Reserve........... 103,071 
Decrease in surplus..... 66,940 
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MEET ON ACQUISITION 
COSTS 


Louis F. Butler Calls Assembly at 
Hotel Astor 








CASUALTY COMPANIES TO TAKE 
ACTION 





Means of Enforcing Plan in Various 
Territories Discussed 


The recent adoption, by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, of the 
plan for limiting the acquisition costs of cas- 
ualty companies brought up the problem of how 
this was to be accomplished in various terri- 
tories where the policies of the companies 
affected were operative. In order that ways and 
means for determining action in the matter 
might be decided upon by the casualty and 
surety companies involved, a meeting of these 
factions was called by President Louis F. Butler 
of the Travelers of Hartford on Thursday last 
at the Hotel Astor. The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Butler, who was also chairman of 
the conference of companies which drew up 
the plan and submitted it to the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners for adop- 
tion. The general agencies throughout the 
country were represented, as well as a large 
number of companies, and methods for putting 
the clauses of the casualty acquisition cost plan 
into effect with the least possible friction were 
arrived at. 


OrHeR AGENCIES DECIDED 
AGAINST 

An agreement was signed by the majority of 
the companies in attendance stipulating that, in 
carrying out the provisions of the new plan, 
they would not appoint general agents or sec- 
tional agents at rates of compensation higher 
than those agents were at present receiving 
without first taking the matter up with the 
company or companies the agents then repre- 
sented. This means that the companies pledge 
themselves not to infringe on one another’s 
avencies in deciding who shall be appointed to 
fill the agency quotas permitted under the new 


INFRINGEMENT ON 


plan. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the Cal- 
ifornia Casualty Underwriters Board to make 
such agency 1ules as shall apply in that State 
provided that such rules shall not permit an 
exception to the limitations on agency quotas 
and commission percentages as given in the 
adopted regulation. The resolution also stip- 
ulated that any alteration in the rules governing 
insurance in California shall be made by not 
less than a seven-eighths vote of the Casualty 
Underwriters Board of the State and shall be 
in accordance with the plan which becomes 
effective throughout the country on February 
I, 1923. 

It was decided that the acquisition regulations 
could best be enforced in the various territories 
by committees of local agents acting under the 
supervision of general agencies and a resolution 
permitting the formation of such committees 
for the stated purpose was carried without dis- 


34 


Thursday 


sent. One of the outstanding features of the 
meeting was a decision on the part of those 
representatives present to express in concert 
their opinion of the practice of appointing as 
agents men of the automobile industry. The 
resolution dealing with this phase of the insur. 
ance regulations question was worded as {ol. 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the appointment or licensing 
of automobile dealers, garage owners, officers 
and employees of automobile clubs or others 
ergaged in the automobile industry is contrary 
to good practice and should be discontinued.” 


HAIL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
Will Hold Meeting This Week to Organize 
and Consider Problems 

Cuicaco, Ixtt., December  18.—President 
Walter D. Williams, of the Western Hail Ad- 
justment Association, who at the annual meet- 
ing of the association was empowered to appoint 
a special committee for the purpose of thor- 
cughly investigating the loss situation in the hail 
insurance field, and such committee to make rec- 
ommendations for the adjusting of hail losses, 
has named the following members on that 
committee: Agricultural, Automobile of Hart- 
ford and associated group of companies, Home, 
Insurance Company of North America, Na- 
tional, Northwestern Fire and Marine, St. Paul 
Fire and Marine and the North American Na- 
tional. The first meeting of this committee has 
been called for December 21, in Chicago, when 
the committée will organize and appoint a chair- 
man, before undertaking the work for which 
it has been appointed. This committee, it is 
declared, has a very important mission before 
it, and the results of the proposed investigation 
will in a large measure have a vital effect upon 
the future conduct of the hail insurance busi- 
ness, particularly as to the practices to be fol- 
lowed in adjustment matters. 





November Fire Losses in Texas 
Austin, TEX., December 18.—During the 
month of November, 120 fires were reported to 
the State fire marshal’s division of the State 
Fire Insurance Commission, these fires involving 
a loss of $296,651.48. The cause of these fires 
and the loss from each cause follow: 
“Unknown 32, loss $75,491.08; adjoining 
building 14, $49,843.65; defective flue 13, $2000; 
defective wiring, 11, $42,300; gas stove or heater, 
or gas explosion 8, $2162; cigarettes and cigars 
7, $94,806.75 ; carelessness 6, $4940; sparks from 
oil, oil lamps or heater 5, $7150; 
pipe 4, $250; trash and 
$8540; incendiary 3, $5950; aulto- 
: gasoline 1, $42; defective heat- 
spontaneous combustion |, 
I, $50s 


flue 6, $490; 
overheated stove or 
oily rags 4, 
mobile 1, $950 
ing devices 2, $375; 
$250; 


$1050; iron, I, machinery, 


New York Indemnity Appointments 

The New York Indemnity Company has a 
pointed Robert E. Wrigley superintendent of the 
accident and health department for the United 
States, with W. M. Peitz as assistant supetit 
tendent. Mr. Wrigley has been similarly cote 
nected with the Ocean Accident, and Mr. Petts 
was also with that company. 
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VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


Authority of Bureau Chief Enlarged 





MEETING IN NEW YORK SOON 
Ways and Means of Effecting Certain Re- 
forms Will Be Discussed 


RicuMonD, VA., December 16.—Following a 
gries of conferences in Richmond during the 
pest week, it has been generally conceded on 
the part of company executives that certain re- 
forms are needed in Virginia, and a meeting 
will be held in New York in the near future, 
probably immediately after the first of the new 
year, to set in motion the machinery necessary 
to bring about changes. 

Meantime, an immediate result of these con- 
ferences is the enlargement of the authority of 
W. T. Spencer, manager of the Virginia In- 
section and Advisory Bureau, it having been 
charged that a great deal of the trouble was 
lack of jurisdiction on the part of the Vir- 
ginia bureau. 

The committee of agents appointed by the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents met 
Thursday night to canvass results 
symposium conducted by President E. F. 
Goodwyn, of the association. This committee 
met with the committee of nine company execu- 
tives, at the Jefferson hotel, the following 
morning, reporting that in its opinion certain 
changes were necessary for the proper conduct 
of the business in the State. The committee 
did not feel that the S. E. U. A. or Virginia 
cemmittee had laid themselves liable for certain 
criticisms of unfairness that have been heard 
in several quarters, but it did fee! that there 
was too much tardiness on the part of the Vir- 
sinia Inspection and Advisory Bureau, and that 
more power should be vested in the manager. 

The committee of nine heard the field men 
in the afternoon. Both this session and the 
torning’s session were held behind closed doors, 
but it is understood that a number of special 
agents expressed themselves as entirely satis- 
fed with the present state of affairs in Virginia, 
though several of them conceded that it might 
be well to make a few minor changes, which 
would tend to speed up matters in the stamping 
office. 

Friday morning, Commissioner Button and 
his staff of deputies and clerks received the 
committee of nine at the Insurance Department. 
Commissioner Button laid before the committee 
the complaints that had been made to him, and 
stated his reasons for asking that changes be 
made in the method of handling the business in 
the State. After hearing him, the committee an- 
hounced that it was not ready to commit itself, 
bet felt that a conference with W. T. Spencer, 
manager of the Virginia bureau, was essential. 
Accordingly the committee assembled itself at 
Mr. Spencer’s office in the afternoon, and heard 
his views of the situation. , 

After hearing Mr. Spencer, and holding a 
fnal conference, the committee informed Com- 
missioner Button that it had reached the con- 
clusion that the complaints he had made were 
Well founded and that the needed reforms would 


of a 
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MISSISSIPPI DECISION 





Summary of Suggestion of Error 





BASED ON DISAGREEMENT 





Brings Out Fact That All Judges of 
Supreme Court Agreed That Decree of 
Lower Court was Unjust 


Jackson, Miss., December 16.—The fire in- 
surance companies yesterday morning filed with 
the clerk of the Supreme Court of Mississippi 
a suggestion of error, protesting against the 
penalties inflicted upon them, and urging the 
court to reconsider the case and set aside the 
opinion heretofore. entered by it. Two hun- 
dred pages of typewritten matter are contained 
in the suggestion. 

Counsel for the fire insurance companies first 
take the position that, on the face of the opinions 
delivered by the judges in the case and the per 
curiam announcement of the chief justice, a 
reversal of the case should follow and not an 
affrmance, for the reason that each and every 
judge on the bench was of the opinion that the 
decree appealed from was unjust and erroneous. 

Three of the judges were of the opinion that 
no decree whatsoever should have been ren- 
dered against the appellants. 








be brought about. 

Several tentative plans are understood to have 
been discussed by the committee, but, as set 
forth above, it will be necessary to have a 
further conference in New York before any of 
these plans are adopted. 

The committee of nine also went on record 
as saying that in its opinion action should be 
taken whereby the domestic companies in Vir- 
ginia might become members of the Virginia 
Tnspection and Advisory Bureau. The Vir- 
ginia Fire and Marine of Richmond has for 
some time been willing to join the bureau and 
operate as a board company, but has not done 
so, on advice of its counsel. Milton Dargan, 
nmianager of the Royal, is understood to have a 
plan in view which, if put into effect, will enable 
the Richmond company to come into the bureau 
in the near future. 

While there was necessarily a considerable 
amount of discussion about the six tariffs used 
at present in Virginia, no steps were taken by 
the company committee to bring these tariffs 
to one level, as the committee did not feel that 
it had authority, under the resolution by which 
it was appointed, to take such action. Edward 
Milligan of the Phoenix of Hartford, who was 
one of the committee, could not attend. He 
was represented by George C. Long, Jr., of 
that company, while James Wyper of the Hart- 
ford substituted for President Bissell of the 
Hartford, who was also absent. 

The social features of the meetings-were a 
dinner given by Col. Button on Thursday night, 
at his home, which was attended by company 
executives and members of the special and local 
agents committees, and a dinner given by the 
Virginia Fire and Marine, at Murphy’s Hotel 
on Friday night, which was attended by the 
committee of nine, 
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BROKERS DISSATISFIED 


Think Casualty Rules Will Destroy 
Business 








CRITICISE COMPANY PRACTICES 





Lay Blame for Expenses on _ Dilatory 
Tactics of Loss Departments and 
Policy-Writers 

The brokers of this city are exceedingly 
critical of the new casualty rules as at present 
adopted. At a hearing held last week by 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., Superintendent of In- 
surance for New York, a strong delegation of 
-rokers presented their grievances. At the con- 
ciusion of the hearing it was decided to ap- 
point a committee of eleven to confer with 
executives of casualty companies on the ques- 
tions in controversy. 

The brokers are unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to any reduction in their commissions, 
claiming that their expense of doing business 
is too high to allow any profit at present and 
any reduction would mean serious loss to them. 
The brokers were inclined to the belief that the 
new rules were aimed directly at their business 
and that the executives are purposing to drive 
them out and bring their accounts under direct 
company control through the medium of the 
office agent. 

Superintendent Stoddard, during a talk be- 
fore opening the hearing to general discussion, 
hinted at further investigations into the cas- 
ualty insurance business for the purpose of 
directly reducing the rates and suggested that 
he regarded the new rules as only one of sev- 
eral steps in that direction. He said that he 
expected the reduction of acquisition costs to 
ke reflected in rate reductions immediately after 
they go into force. 

According to present plans the new rules will 
become effective February 1, 1923. 


Would Have Fire Marshal in Utah 

Satt Lake Ciry, UtAu, December 12:—In 
his biennial report to Governor Chas. R. Mabey, 
just issued, State Insurance Commissioner 
Walker urged the passing of a law providing 
tor a State fire marshal and requested that an 
appropriation be made sufficient to cover the 
additional expense. Mr. Walker hoped that it 
would not be necessary to tax the companies, 
Mr. Walker said the office could be filled by the 
Insurance Commissioner provided a deputy 
marshal be appointed, the salary for this official 
recommended being $2400 a year. 

The figures submitted for the two main de- 
partments of the business—fire and life—showed 
that the losses in connection with the former 
were mounting to alarming proportions, while 
the life business was proving very profitable. 


—A number of bankers, insurance company officials 
and others have been indicted in Nebraska in con- 
nection with the affairs of the defunct Lion Bonding 
& Surety Co. of Omaha, Neb. 


—The Insurance Department of New York has ap- 
proved of the stock dividend recently voted by share- 
holders of the National Liberty Insurance Company of 
America. 
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Our Christmas Candle 


URNING clear in its embodiment of the 
Christmas spirit is our candle gleam of 
Good Will. 


The life of that unfaltering light, the power 
that throws its generous glow into every reach 
of territory where the name of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company is known, is 
Service. 


Service, which is Good Will in action and 
genuine fellowship in working clothes, is the 
best asset of the Lincoln Life. 


This warm fellowship of whole=-hearted Good 
Will is always on the job to help those who 


(CINK uP ()wita THe () LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $225,000,000 in Force 





























A Good book 
for Life Men-- 


“Life Insurance and How to Sell It” 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid 





BSORBING AND INTERESTING, 

containing life insurance salesmanship 
—methods, plans, and suggestions from the 
must successful salesmen. You will find this 
compilation of experience of star producers a 
constructive help in selling more life in- 
surance. 











THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
Incorporated 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Find enclosed check for $.......... for which send to my 
address one copy of Life Insurance and How to Sell It. 























Ready Reference Digest 


of 
Accident and Health 


Insurance Law 
By Myron W. Van Auken 


of the Utica, N. Y., Bar, General Counsel for 35 
years of the Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association of America, Utica, N. Y. 





MYRON W. VAN AUKEN 


A complete reference book containing 
digests of all Federal and Appellate deci- 
sions defining the words ‘“‘Accident’” and 
“Accidental Means.” 


Completely cross indexed from every 
possible lead. Ready reference to every 
angle of every decision. 


Contains the information absolutely nec- 
essary for accident and health insurance 
companies’ officers, their claim departments, 
their adjusters, surgeons and physicians and 
is most valuable for all attorneys interested 
in health and accident insurance cases. 


Price $6.50 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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sday 


December 21, 1922 
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TORTS? 


Amicable Activity 


Throughout the entire organization of The Ami- 
cable, a spirit of activity is continually manifest. 
The home office organization is always on the 
alert for any suggestion that will increase the range 
of activity of the agent. Everything in the way 
of suggestion, cooperation and sales help that goes 
out to the agents is thoroughly tested and proven 
to be of value. The agent is not burdened with 
a mass of correspondence that has no effect upon 
the increasing of his selling capacity. 


The agents, on the other hand, realize that their 
company is striving to give them all the assistance 
it can and their response is immediate. It will 
pay you to consider the Amicable Life. 








AMICABLE LIFE BLDG. 


AMICABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


WACO, TEXAS 














New ‘England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid=for, 1921, $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance=in=Force . 48,641,846 
Total Insurance=in=Force . . 609,415,082 


New England Agents Write Persistent Business 























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 

















‘‘ THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS” 


Under the above title, Minor Morton, vice president and agency manager of a well-known life insurance 
company, has written a booklet of which the purpose is to demonstrate the desirability of capable men 
adopting Life Insurance as an Avocation. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS ARE CONVINCINGLY PRESENTED 


Every life insurance company and general agency needs this booklet. PRICES: Single copy, 15cents; 
100 copies, $6.00; 500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00; 5000 copies, $150.00; 40,000 copies, $250.00, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 Wiliiam Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 





P. 0. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 


security of its policy. i 4 

R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 

E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office. Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





Se 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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F. H. Hawley, President J. W. Crooks, V. Pres. and Treas 
W. E. Haines, Secretary N. R. Chalfant, Asst, Secretary 


This company has no under- 
writers agencies or annexes. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
Organized 1848 


It will not have any. 


Le ROY, OHIO 














THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 











SUCCESS IN LIFE INSURANCE 


a to the Agent armed with perseverance and equipped with low rate, profit bearing, protective 
cies. 
The Great-West Life is the most successful Insurance Company in Canada simply because its effie 
cient and economical management, high interest earni id low death i 
and attractive policies wherewith to equip its Agents. eS ee ee ee 
We have attractive agency propositions in various territories. If interested write— 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Off 
WINNIPEG e CANADA 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the st 
Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts, Liberct 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S. R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 








YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 














WE WANT AGENTS 
to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
£ contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 











INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 
oe and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO, 


ELMER!H. DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 














INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
SHARES PROFITS 
WITH ITS AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


That spells a whole volume in a connection with a 
company broadly known for establishing new world 
records for growth and prosperity. Just write the 
home office for a bill of particulars about the Inter- 
national Life plan for distributing among its leading 
agents a share of the profits, based on the high char- 
acter and persistence of insurance written—that is, 
send your inquiry if you write business of high char- 
acter and persistence. The International Life profit 
sharing plan is now reinforced by two years of prac- 
tical and successful demonstration. It is an exclusive 
International Life feature and as such modern and 
all that it ought to be. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


‘“‘A World of Strength’’ 
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Mo the Man Who is s Willing—and Will 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


| H, M. HARGROVE, President - ° : BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Kansas’ Greatest Life Insurance 
Company 


Announces a wonderful new line of Policies with what it be- 
lieves the most complete and remarkable rate manual ever 
offered the Insurance Solicitor. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. 


Home Offices Wichita, Kansas 























‘Technology of Fire Insurance 
AND GUIDE TO 


By John Howard- Blood 
| Anew, comprehensive English work of over 600 pages, treating 
in much detail and with numerous illustrations 
' PLANS AND PLAN 1 eee FIRE DETECTION AND EXTINCTION 
REPORTS OF SUR CHEMISTRY OF COMBUSTION 
» BUILDING CONSTRUCTION VALUATION, APPRAISEMENT AND AS- 


. ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING SESSING 
ARTIFICIAL HEATING AND DRYING bie iy FORMULAE AND GENERAL 


' POWER GENERATION AND TRANS- D 
| MISSION 


| This work contains a vast fund of information, under many 
| sub-divisions, concerning matters of 


| PRACTICAL INTEREST TO UNDERWRITERS AND 
; * INSPECTORS 


Price, cloth binding, $9.50 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PROSPECTS 


We are giving them to our salesmen at the 
rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 


We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES 


Established 1879 George Kuhns, Pres. 








THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


A direct General Agent’s Contract for definite territory im the 
State of Michigan is ready for the right man. 


Address: 
Ernest C. Milair, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Me OF ABI LITY PROTECTION 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 
WM, A. MARSHALL, President 


The 62nd Annual Report Shows: 
Premiums received during the year 1921 
Payments to Policyholders and their beneficiaries in Death 
laims, Endowments, Dividends, Etc 
Amount Added to the Insurance Reserve Funds 
Net Interest Income from Investment 
($642,638 in excess of the amount required to maintain the 


reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force $223,116,887 
Admitted Assets 43,222,328 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
56 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Job’s Turkey And The Chanch Mouse 


i | \HE ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey 
and the Church Mouse are the proverbs: 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey”, and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and 
that a mouse dwelt in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were 


very much attenuated. 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as 
chief and dwelt as king among his fellows. But when troubles came, 
they came “not single spies, but in battalions.” In a day all outward 
possessions were lost. The Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God’, 
and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, and the 
bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heels to tell it. Job still 
had his health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. It is not 
profanity to say, “Hell was let loose upon him,” for that is what the 
record says, only in more polite language. And then came the run-in 
with his four self-righteous friend:—men who professed to know the 
will of God and who said in short,—“‘It’s all your fault, Job. Come 
now, own up, what evil have you done?” 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, £00 yoke of oxen and 
500 she-asses upon Job’s estate, th» turkeys fared well, but when 
these were all gone, and with them all Job’s servants except the four 
who escaped to tell the bad news it must have been poor pickin’. 
Poor Turk! He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
hinner until it came to be a proverb—“‘Poor as Job’s Turkey.” Why 


make a mystery of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he 
didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He was eminently re- 
spectable and liked to live in quiet surroundings. The church 
sociables and the meetings of the various societies when “light re- 
freshments” were served always left a few fragments which, with 
judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. But he was 
so poor that any self-respecting cat would have disdained to eat him— 
poor because he didn’t get enough to ea‘! 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get 
enough to eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such 
a way that the Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God,” and the 
“great wind from the wilderness” cannot make him poor; and when 
he loses his health permanently, he will have better comforters than 
Job had. 

The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect him- 
self and his family that permanent loss of health will not mean total 
loss of income, nor loss of life mean that his wife will be “poor as a 
church mouse.” 

But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 

Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have 
warned you of the approach of those enemies. Send for one to-day 
and learn how to defeat them. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


AGENTS AND BROKERS! ADD TO YOUR INCOME! 


LEARN OF NEW OPPORTUNITIES FROM THE BOOK 


SURETY BONDS 


By EDWARD C. LUNT 


A well known surety official and underwriter of long experience 


THE CHAPTER TITLES EMBRACE 


Preliminary and General Topics 


The Underwriting of Fidelity Risks from the Stand- 


point of the Principal 


Underwriting of Fidelity Bonds from the Stand- 


point of the Obligee 
Special Classes of Fidelity Bonds 
Position Fidelity Bonds 
Special Fidelity Bond Topics 
Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 
Public Official Bonds—General Considerations 


Public Official Bonds—Certain Important Species 


of the Genus 


Judicial Bonds 

Contract Bonds 

Depository Bonds 

Fiduciary Bonds 

The Custody of Collateral Security 
Prohibition Bonds 

License and Permit Bonds 

Special Classes of Surety Bonds 
Automobile=Conversion Bonds 

A Diffident Word to Home Office Executives 
Suggestions to Agents 


TABULAR INDEX—FIRST AID TO AGENTS 


Anappendix contains a Tabular Index which is described as 
of bonds that commonly come up in the day’s work, shows 
this book where it is dealt with, and refers to notes giving genera 


“First Aid to Agents,” and which, with notes, occupies 12 pages. 
the classification of each, lists the page of the General Manual where it is treated and the section of 


1 underwriting information about particular bonds. 


Surety Bonds contains 370 pages of information which will be found of great service by surety underwriters, agents and brokers. 


Price per Copy, $2.50, delivered. Discounts in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
SELLING AGENTS 





It lists about all the important kinds 
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